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US  HOME  DL'FENbE  FORCES  STUDY 

I  fUrodu c  t  i  on 

The  militia  system  of  the  United  States,  which  was  inherited  from 
the  colonies,  has  always  had  a  dual  purpose:  first,  availability  to 
local  colonial  or  state  authorities  to  maintain  order  in  times  of  internal 
crisis  or  disorder;  second,  availability  to  central  authority  (be  it  royal 
or  federal)  in  times  of  war  or  grave  national  emergency.  This  militia 
system  operated  rather  ineffectively  for  many  years  under  the  Militia  Act 
of  1792;  it  was  substantially  revised  and  given  a  cohesive  form  under  the 
Dick  Act  of  1903,  which  established  the  National  Guard  as  the  formal 
militia  organization  of  the  nation,  and  gave  to  the  President  the  authority 
to  call  the  National  Guard  to  federal  control  in  time  of  war  or  emergency. 

As  first  became  evident  when  much  of  the  National  Guard  was  called 
to  active  duty  by  President  Wilson  in  1916  for  duty  along  the  Mexican 
border,  the  leder.il  ization  of  the  National  Guard  removed  from  the  control 
of  the  governors  of  the  states  the  militia  forces  which  were  normally 
available  to  them  for  dealing  with  internal  or  local  emergencies.  And 
since  the  Constitution  (Section  10)  forbids  the  states  to  "keep  troops, 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,"  there  was  no  way  in  which  the  state 
governors  could  maintain  or  raise  an  alternative  force  to  perform  the 
local  militia  function  before  the  National  Guard  was  federalized.  Indeed, 
if  the  National  Guard  should  be  called  to  active  duty  without  a  declaration 
of  war  (as  was  the  case  in  1916),  the  states  could  not  even  create  an 
alternative  or  substitute  force  after  the  federalization  of  the  National 
Guard,  prior  to  a  declaration  of  war.  This  meant  that  such  federalization 
of  the  National  Guard  removed  from  state  control  a  force  capable  of  dealing 
with  emergencies  at  the  very  time  when  the  potential  threat  of  sabotage, 
Insurrection,  or  even  invasion  can  seem,  and  even  be,  very  real.  As  a 
result  of  experience  in  the  Mexican  Border  crisis  and  since  some  states, 
particularly  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United  States,  have  made 
plans  between  wars  for  a  substitute  force  with  some  of  the  features  of  the 
National  Guard,  lint  the  story  of  what  has  actually  happened  in  the  three 
wars  in  which  some  or  all  of  the  National  Guard  was  called  up  --  World  War  I, 
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World  War  II,  ami  the  Kut  cun  t-.'iir  --  iu  largely  characterized  by  action 
after  tht  fact,  coinpl  icated,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  states’  adjutants 
general,  with  what  must  have  seemed  slow  response  from  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

This  account  of  US  experience  with  home  defense  forces  in  three  wars 
is  derived  oriinarily  from  two  types  of  sources:  reports  and  correspondence 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  its  predecessors,  and  reports  of  the 
adjutants  general  of  the  various  states.  A  request  for  assistance  from 
the  current  state  adjutants  general  brought  generous  response  and  consid¬ 
erable  helpful  information. 

This  study  was  prepared  by  Thomas  Tulenko,  Bradley  Chase,  Trevor  N.  'J 
Qupu.v,  and  Grace  P.  Hayes. 


US  HOME  DEFENSE  IN  WORLD  WAR  I 


The  mobilization  and  federalization  of  state  National  Guard  units  in 
1916  and  1917  left  the  states  largely  without  organized  forces  for  home 
defense  or  internal  security.  These  crises  came  after  a  period  of  labor 
strife  that  had  been  marked  by  strikes  and  confrontations  of  strikers  and 
police  in  several  areas  of  the  United  States.  Anti -German  feeling  was 
running  high,  and  fears  of  sabotage  were  very  real.  With  National  Guard 
troops  no  longer  available  for  emergencies  most  of  the  states  hastened 
to  form  some  sort  of  organization  to  fill  the  gap. 

There  had  been  no  adequate  planning  to  deal  with  this  situation, 
and  although  the  Congress  passed  legislation  to  give  some  support  to 
the  state  units,  and  the  War  Department  issued  advice  and  directives, 
the  state  bodies  were  never  uniform  in  organization,  function,  or  even 
in  name.  (Figure  1).  Even  their  legality  was  in  doubt  until  late  in  the 
war. 

To  avoid  confusion  in  this  survey,  all  units  formed  in  World  War  I 
to  provide  the  kinds  of  security  provided  in  peacetime  by  the  National 
Guard  will  be  referred  to  as  "home  defense  forces,"  although  this  term 
was  not  widely  used  at  the  time.  The  War  Department  generally  used  the 
designation,  "Home  Guards,"  but  in  fact,  although  this  term  was  used 
in  some  states,  it  was  not  used  in  most,  and  those  units  that  were  so 
called  differed  in  many  respects  from  one  another. 

To  understand  the  home  defense  forces  of  World  War  I  it  is  necessary 
to  review  the  legislation  that  defined  the  organization  and  function  of 
the  National  Guard. 

1  On  19  July  1917  The  Director  of  the  Home  Defense  League  suggested  that 
the  Home  Defense  Leagues  that  had  been  formed  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

New  York,  and  Philadelphia  be  called  the  National  Reserve  Guard,  since  they 
were  taking  the  place  of  the  National  Guard.  The  Chief  of  the  Militia 
Bureau  vetoed  this  idea,  however,  since  it  was  not  contemplated  that  the 
forces  would  be  federalized,  and  he  said  that  the  formation  and  designation 
were  entirely  a  state  responsibility.  Ltr,  Director,  Home  Defense  League, 
to  SecWar,  19  July  1917;  ltr,  CMB  to  Director,  Home  Defense  League,  23  July  1917 
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Florida 
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Reserve  Militia  and  volunteer 
training  units 
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State  Guard 
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-  - 
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State  Guard 
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Volunteer  Militia 

- 
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Virginia 

Virginia  Volunteers 
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Washington 

State  Guard 

X 

- 
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West  Virginia 

Militia  Reserves 

- 

- 

X 
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State  Guard 

X 

- 

- 

Wyomi ng 

Home  Guard 
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- 
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The  basic  legislation  was  Hu*  n i i_ k  Act  of  21  January  1903,  which 
reorganized  the  federal  militia  system,  for  the  first  time  since  1792. 

The  act  divided  the  militia  into  two  yroups,  the  organized  militia,  and 
the  reserve  militia.  "The  militia  shall  consist,  it  read 

of  every  able-bodied  male  citizen  of  the  respective  States, 
Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  every  able-bodied 
male  of  foreign  birth  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  who  is  more  than  eighteen  and  less  than  forty-five  years 
of  age,  and  shall  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  the  organized 
militia,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Guard  of  the  State,  Territory, 
or  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  such  other  designations  as  may  be 
given  them  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  or  Territories, 
and  the  remainder  to  be  known  as  the  Reserve  Militia. 

(Sec.  1 .  Act  of  21  January  1903. ) 

The  states  were  to  reorganize  their  organized  militia,  whether  or  not 
actually  designated  National  Guard,  within  five  years,  to  conform  with 
the  organization  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  to  hold  prescribed  drills  and 
encampments,  subject  to  Army  inspection.  In  each  state  an  Adjutant 
General  (a  state  official)  was  to  be  appointed  to  head  the  militia  and 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  all  matters  concerning  the  federal 
relationship  and  responsibilities  of  the  militia. 

Most  important  for  the  home  defense  was  Section  4,  which  provided 

that  whenever  the  United  States  is  invaded,  or  in  danger  of 
invasion  from  any  foreign  nation,  or  of  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President 
is  unable,  with  the  other  forces  at  his  conmand,  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union  in  any  part  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President  to  call  forth,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  nine  months, 
such  number  of  the  militia  of  the  State  or  of  the  States  or 
Territories  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  repel  such  invasion,  suppress  such  rebellion,  or  to  enable  him 
to  execute  such  laws,  and  to  issue  his  orders  for  that  purpose  to 
such  officers  of  the  militia  as  he  may  think  proper. 

The  Dick  Act  was  concerned  primarily  with  federal  assistance  to 

National  Guard  units,  and  it  made  no  specific  provision  for  any  state 

militia  organization  other  than  the  organized  militia  or  National  Guard. 

However,  in. Section  23  provision  was  made  for  "securing  a  list  of  persons 

specially  qualified  to  hold  commissions  in  any  volunteer  force  which  may 

hereafter  be  called  for  and  organized  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 

other  than  a  force  composed  of  organized  militia."  This  was  clearly 
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referring  to  volunteers  for  federal  service,  that  is,  a  reserve  officer 
list.  But  it  might  equally  apply  to  volunteers  for  state  organizations. 

In  1908  (27  May)  the  Dick  Act  was  amended  in  several  respects,  on 
the  basis  of  the  experience  acquired  in  the  previous  five  years  in  carrying 
out  the  regulations  of  the  earlier  law.  This  Militia  Act,  as  it  has  been 
called,  focussed  on  providing  equipment  and  training  for  organized  militia 
units,  improving  their  condition,  and  tightening  federal  control  over 
them.  Relevant  to  the  question  of  home  defense  was  a  revision  of 
Section  4,  deleting  the  limitation  of  nine  months  on  the  period  for 
which  the  President  could  call  out  the  militia.  The  President  might 
"specify  in  his  call  the  period  for  which  such  service  is  required,  and 
the  militia  so  called  [should]  continue  to  serve  during  the  term  so 
specified,  either  within  or  without  the  territory  of  the  United  States." 

The  Militia  Act  created  a  supervisory  body,  providing  that 

the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  board 
of  five  officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  organized  militia  so 
selected  as  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  equitable  representation 
to  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  which  shall  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  direct,  proceed  to  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  for  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
respecting  the  condition,  status,  and  needs  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  organized  militia.  Such  officers  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
term  of  four  years  unless  sooner  relieved  by  the  Secretary  of  War." 
(Sec.  20,  Act  of  27  May  1908. ) 

Within  the  War  Department  a  Oivision  of  Militia  Affairs  was 

established  to  handle  matters  relating  to  the  organized  militia.  It 

subsequently  became  the  Militia  Bureau  and  was  put  under  the  General  Staff. 

The  years  1980-1916,  as  R.  Ernest  Dupuy,  historian  of  the  National 

2 

Guard  has  written,  were  the  "peacetime  heyday"  of  that  organization. 

Most  units  were  housed  in  comfortable  armories,  where  a  clublike  atmosphere 
prevailed.  Once  these  units  left  for  the  Great  War  the  state  forces  that 
replaced  them  inherited  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  buildings  of  the  departed 
units. 


^  R.  Ernest  Dupuy,  y<  /  .-#■  ; ,  (New  York:  Hawthorn  Books,  1971), 
pp.  95-96. 
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The  flaming  of  world  war  in  Europe  in  1914,  with  the  possibility 
of  US  involvenient  on  the  minds  of  all  Americans,  plus  the  troubled 
situation  on  the  southwestern  border  with  Mexico  (a  situation  that 
was  to  lead  to  calling  out  the  National  Guard  in  mid-1916),  made 
it  clear  to  the  administrations  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  to  the  Congress, 
and  to  many  outside  the  government,  that  the  improved  and  enlarged 
Army  of  the  post-Spanish  War  period,  even  with  the  augmented  and 
strengthened  National  Guard,  would  be  totally  inadequate  for  the  future. 
There  was  heated  debate  between  those  who  thought  further  expansion 
should  be  achieved  by  increasing  the  National  Guard,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  proponents  of  a  large  federal  Reserve  force,  on  the  other.  This 
led  on  3  June  1916  to  the  most  comprehensive  military  legislation 
produced  by  the  Congress  up  to  that  time:  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916.  This  act,  with  its  detailed  provisions  for  the  organization  and 
operations  of  the  Army,  provided  a  real  basis  for  the  development  of 
the  kind  of  modern  armed  strength  required  by  a  world  power.  It 
contained  many  provisions  related  to  the  militia. 

In  the  first  place  the  act  provided 

that  the  Army  of  the  United  States  shall  consist  of  the 
Regular  Army,  the  Volunteer  Army,  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  the  National  Guard  while  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  other  such  land  forces  as 
are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law. 

(Sec.  1,  Act  of  3  June  1916) 

When  not  called  to  federal  service,  of  course,  the  National  Guard 
was  a  part  of  the  mili.tia,  as  earlier  provided  by  the  Dick  Act.  The 
new  law  read: 

The  militia  of  the  United  States  shall  consist  of  all 
able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  all  other 
able-bodied  males  who  have  or  shall  have  declared  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be 
more  than  eighteen  years  of  age  and  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  not  more  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  said 
militia  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the  National 
Guard,  -the  Naval  Militia,  and  the  Unorganized  Militia. 

(Sec.  57,  Act  of  3  June  1916.) 
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The  extensive  provisions  relating  to  the  National  Guard  are  not 
germane  to  this  study.  However,  the  Act  included  some  provisions  that 
did  concern  forces  for  home  defense.  Maintenance  of  such  troops  in 
peacetime  was  specifically  forbidden  by  Section  61,  which,  echoing  the 
Constitution's  provision  that  "no  State  shall, without  the  consent  of 
Congress.-  •  -  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,"  read: 

No  State  shall  maintain  troops  in  time  of  peace  other  than 
as  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  organization  prescribed  under 
this  Act:  Provided*  That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  limiting  the  rights  of  the  States  and  Territories 
in  the  use  of  the  National  Guard  within  their  respective  borders 
in  time  of  peace:  Provide ,7  juri.h.-r*  That  nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  prevent  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  State 
Police  or  constabulary. 

(Sec.  61,  Act  of  3  June  1916.) 

For  the  first  time  in  US  history  the  act  recognized  the  need  for 
some  action  within  the  states  in  the  event  the  National  Guard  was  federalized. 
In  the  first  place  it  provided  for  organization  of  a  National  Guard  Reserve 
in  each  state,  territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  "consist  of 
such  organizations,  officers,  and  enlisted  men  as  the  President  may 
prescribe,  or  members  thereof  may  be  assigned  as  reserves  to  an  active 
organization  of  the  National  Guard."  This  would  be  part  of  the  source 
of  a  substitute  for  the  mobilized  National  Guard,  in  accordance  with 
Section  79: 

When  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  enlisted  service 
thereof  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia  shall 
have  been  brought  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  time 
of  war,  there  shall  be  immediately  organized,  either  from  such 
enlisted  reserve  or  from  the  unorganized  militia,  in  such  State, 
Territory,  or  Oistrict,  or.e  reserve  battalion  for  each  regiment 
of  Infantry  or  Cavalry,  or  each  nine  batteries  of  Field  Artillery, 
or  each  twelve  companies  of  Coast  Artillery,  brought  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  such  reserve  battalion  shall 
constitute  the  fourth  battalion  of  any  such  regiment  or  twelve 
companies  of  Coast  Artillery.  Reserve  battalions  shall  consist 
of  four  companies  of  such  strength  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  When  the  members  of  three  or 
more  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  of  any  State,  Territory, 
or  District  shall  have  been  brought  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  the  reserve  battalions  of  such  regiments  may  be 
organized  into  provisional  regiments  and  higher  units.  If  for 
any  reason  there  shall  not  be  enough  voluntary  enlistments  to 
keep  the  reserve  battalions  at  the  prescribed  strength,  a 
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sufficient  number  of  the  unorganized  militia  shall  be  drafted 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  each  of  such 
battalions  at  the  proper  strength.  As  vacancies  occur  from 
death  or  other  causes  in  any  organization  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  and  composed  of  men  taken  from  the  National  Guard, 
men  shall  be  transferred  from  the  reserve  battalions  to  the 
organizations  in  the  field  so  that  such  organizations  shall  be 
maintained  at  war  strength.  Officers  for  the  reserve  battalions 
provided  for  herein  shall  be  drafted  from  the  National  Guard  Reserve 
or  Coast  Artillery  companies  of  the  National  Guard  or  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps,  such  officers  to  be  taken,  if  practicable,  from  the 
States,  respectively,  in  which  the  battalions  shall  be  organized. 
Officers  and  non-comniss ioned  officers  returned  to  their  home 
stations  because  of  their  inability  to  perform  active  field  service 
may  be  assigned  to  reserve  battalions  for  duty,  and  all  soldiers 
invalided  home  shall  be  assigned  to  and  carried  on  the  rolls  of 
reserve  battalions  until  returned  to  duty  or  until  discharged. 

Fifteen  days  after  passage  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916 

President  Wilson  called  up  the  National  Guard  to  assist  the  Regular 

Army  during  the  crisis  on  the  Mexican  border.  The  states,  forbidden 

by  the  Act  to  maintain  troops  other  than  police  or  constabulary  in  time 

of  peace,  had  had  little  time  to  organize  the  reserve  the  Act  had  called 

for. 


Meanwhile,  tension  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  was  rising, 
and  in  many  states  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  local  defense  force 
in  addition  to  the  authorized  police  and  constabulary  became  apparent, 
largely  to  deal  with  the  possibility  of  sabotage  or  subversion.  In  rural 
areas  of  the  Midwest  and  West  rifle  and  shotgun  clubs  organized  themselves 
into  ad  hoc  militia  companies,  to  the  extent  that  in  January  1917  Charles 
Blauvelt,  publisher  of  the  Johnson  County  Journal  in  Nebraska,  informed 
the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General  in  Washington  that  400  men  of  various 
ages,  comprising  five  companies,  had  been  organized  in  Johnson  County. 
Although  he  could  boast  about  their  patriotic  zeal,  he  reported  that 
they  were  Ill-equipped,  poorly  trained,  and  inclined  to  act  Independently 

3 

of  one  another.  He  sought  authority  to  form  a  cohesive  group.  In  the 
East  mayors*  businessmen,  and  professionals  formed  Committees  for  Public 
Safety,  Home  Defense  Leagues,  or  Liberty  Leagues  and  met  to  devise  ways 

T - 

Letter,  Charles  0.  Blauvelt  to  Adjutant  General,  2  January  1917. 
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to  reinforce  police  force,  fire  departments,  and  watchmen  In  order  to 
protect  such  facilities  as  light  and  power  plants  and  water  supplies. 

In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  the  mayors  of  the  large  cities  met  with  the 
governor  in  March  1917  and  decided  that  the  municipalities  would  organize 
"home  guards"  like  military  units,  with  uniforms,  arms,  and  equipment. 

They  would  be  funded  by  individual  members,  cowminity  contributions,  and 
the  city  coffers.  In  time,  84  cities  in  New  Jersey  formed  such  units. 

On  29  August  1916  Congress establ i shed  the  National  Council  of  Defense, 
composed  of  six  cabinet  members,  the  secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Interior,  Labor,  Navy,  aid  War,  and  an  advisory  comnittee  of  six  experts 
from  the  business  world.  Its  chief  function  was  to  promote  cooperation 
between  industry  and  the  military  in  planning  and  preparing  for 
mobilization  in  the  event  of  war. 

Once  the  President  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  on 
5  February  1917,  interest  in  home  defense  quickly  spread  from  the  local 
to  the  state  level.  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  created  state  Cormnlttees 
of  Public  Safety;  New  York  set  up  a  Resource  Mobilization  Bureau  under  the 
state  attorney  general.  As  these  organizations  and  other  state  bodies 
appealed  to  the  National  Council  of  Oefense  for  assistance,  the  Council's 
Advisory  Committee  on  23  March  agreed  "that  a  definite  and  comprehensive 
policy  [should]  be  adopted  which  will  enable  this  Commission  to  cooperate 
with  the  people  of  the  several  states,  toward  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  local  preparedness  and  defense."  4 

Meanwhile  National  Guard  units  were  returning  from  the  Mexican  border. 
Some  of  them.  Including  part  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  were  back  on 
active  duty  (at  the  call  of  the  Governor)  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
mustered  out,  even  before  the  declaration  of  war.  All  National  Guard 
units  were  advised  by  the  War  Department  on  18  May  1917  to  prepare  for  a  call, 
and  on  5  August  they  were  all  drafted  into  federal  service  by  Presidential 
proclamation.  In  response  to  requests  from  several  states  for  federal 
troops  to  protect  sensitive  Installations,  the  War  Department  informed 
the  various  adjutants  general  that,  in  order  not  to  curtail  training 

4  Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  "The  Council  of  Defense  System."  May  1919.  MS.,p.5. 
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of  federalized  National  Guard  troops,  municipal  and  state  authorities 
would  be  expected  to  provide  necessary  protection  for  important  industries 
and  resources  themselves. 

The  Secretary  of  War  did  take  special  measures  to  protect  federal 

installations  In  the  states,  creating  a  special  body  of  U.S.  Guards  as 

part  of  the  National  Army  in  May  1917,  charged  with  observing  the  conduct 

of  alien  enemies  and  protecting  shipyards,  supply  depots,  and  other  major 

war-related  installations.  Enlisted  men  for  the  U.S.  Guards  were  secured 

by  transfer  of  men  unfit  for  duty  abroad  but  suitable  for  stateside  service, 

and  by  voluntary  enlistments  of  men  above  draft  age.  Officers  were 

5 

selected  by  examination.  Organization  of  the  U.S.  Guard  was  started 
on  22  December  1917,  was  suspended  on  8  January  1918,  provisions  of  the 
establishing  directive  were  modified,  and  organization  of  new  units  was 
resumed  on  15  April  1918.  A  total  of  48  battalions  were  formed,  and 
four  additional  officers  were  designated  for  detail  to  the  US  Shipping 
Board,  a  total  of  1,216  officers  and  25,068  enlisted  men. 

Many  states,  particularly  those  on  the  east  coast,  had  foreseen 
the  problems  of  replacing  the  protection  afforded  by  their  National  Guard 
units  and  had  taken  steps  to  form  some  sort  of  home  defense  force  or  to 
pass  necessary  enabling  legislation.  Anticipating  problems  with  unfriendly 
foreign  residents,  labor  unrest,  or,  later,  draft  evaders  and  draft  dodgers. 
In  addition  to  the  normal  demands  of  law  and  order,  some  states  concentrated 
on  increasing  their  state  police  and  constabularies.  Others,  fearing  for 
the  safety  of  private  property  --  notably  war-related  industries,  sensitive 
because  of  the  war  --  waterfront  areas,  and  utilities  subject  to  potential 
sabotage,  felt  the  need  to  replace  the  federalized  National  Guard  with 
a  similar  military  (as  opposed  to  police  or  constabulary)  organization, 
or  to  organize  National  Guard  reserve  units. 

Providing  uniforms  and  weapons  for  these  new  state  organizations  was 
a  problem,  both  because  of  the  expense  and  because  the  federal  government 
was  so  depleting  stocks,  and  placing  such  demands  on  production  facilities, 

®  G.O.  162,  22  December  1917.  letter,  AGO  to  CG,  Northeastern  Department, 

2  May  1918;  Annual  Report,  SecWar,  1918-1919,  pp.  18-19. 
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that  it  was  very  difficult  fur  thu  siutus  to  procure  them.  In  order  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  provide  equipment  and  to  maintain  some 
sort  of  control  over  state  organisations,  the  Congress  passed,  and  on 
14  June  1917  the  President  approved,  what  became  known  as  the  Home 
Guard  Act,  quoted  below  in  its  entirety. 

Be  it  unacted  by  thu  Si  futf  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  Secretary  of  War  during  this  existing  emergency  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized.  In  his  discretion,  to  issue  from  time 
to  time  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  equipment  of  such  home  guards  having  the 
character  of  State  police  or  < onstabulary  as  may  be  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  governors  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  and  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
other  State  troops  or  militia,  such  rifles  and  ammunition  therefor, 
cartridge  belts,  haversacks,  canteens,  in  limited  amounts  as 
available  supplies  will  permit,  provided  that  the  property  so 
Issued  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  receipted  for  by  the  governors  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  and  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
accounted  for  by  them  under  such  regulations  and  upon  furnishing 
such  bonds  or  security  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe, 
and  that  any  property  so  issued  shall  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  demand  when  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes  for 
which  issued,  or  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
an  exigency  requires  the  use  of  the  property  for  Federal  purposes: 
Provided,  That  all  home  guards.  State  troops  and  militia 
receiving  arms  and  equipments  as  herein  provided  shall  have 
the  use,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  of  rifle  ranges  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

Although  this  seemed  to  recognize  the  legality  of  state  troops 

during  wartime,  whether  or  not  states  actually  had  the  authority  to 

create  them  in  wartime  was  not  entirely  clear,  and  after  a  number  of 

states  had  made  inquiries  about  It  and  about  whether  such  bodies  of 

troops  might  be  subject  to  call  up  by  the  federal  government,  on 

13  October  1917  the  Acting  Judge  Advocate  General  Issued  an  opinion 

that  "a  state  may  ...  in  time  of  war  maintain  forces  resembling 

the  army  of  .the  United  States  whose  functions  .  .  .  are  much  more 

restricted,"  adding  that  "whatever  the  character  of  such  forces,  .  .  . 

they  are  capable  of  being  called  by  the  nation  into  the  service  of  the 

U.S.  militia  for  the  usual  constitutional  purposes."  This  was  hardly 
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reassuring,  but  on  27  March  1918  the  Chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau  reassured 
the  states  that  guard  units  raised  during  the  war  would  not  be  called  "for 
service  beyond  the  seas." 

By  mid-1918  the  question  of  forming  new  National  Guard  units  that 
would  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  federal  government  to  replace  those 
that  had  been  federalized  Oie  year  before  had  become  an  important  one 
in  several  states.  Co isequently,  on  4  May  1918  the  Chief  of  the  Militia 
Bureau  informed  the  state  adjutants  general  that  since  the  entire  National 
Guard  had  been  federalized,  and  thereby  discharged  from  the  militia,  "the 
States  [were]  now  at  liberty  to  organize  anew  a  National  Guard  force  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  3,  1916."  ®  It  was  made 
clear  that  forces  so  organized  would  have  to  meet  certain  requirements,  in 
order  to  be  recognized  and  qualify  for  federal  support. 

As  the  war  progressed,  each  state  provided  its  own  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  protecting  property  and  meeting  emergencies  for  which  in  time 
of  peace  National  Guard  troops  had  been  available.  Almost  all  of  them 
made  some  move  that  would  increase  police  or  constabulary  forces;  some 
organized  forces  on  a  military  basis  and  maintained  them  under  state 
control;  some  were  organized  on  a  purely  local  basis  with  no  state 
organization;  and  others  formed  National  Guard  reserve  units.  The 
variations  were  described  in  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau 

to  Congressman  Hubert  S.  Oent,  Chairman  of  the  House  Conmittee  on  Military 

Affairs,  on  22  May  1918. 

In  the  majority  of  the  states,  if  not  all,  numerous  bodies  of 
citizens  have  been  formed,  on  a  military  or  quasi-military  basis, 
for  local  defense  purposes.  Certain  of  these  have  been  given  a 
legal  status  under  the  laws  of  the  states,  are  sworn  to  obey  the 
Orders  of  the  governor,  and  are  either  a  duly  constituted  state 
constabulary,  or  are  in  all  respects  similar,  if  not  identical, 
with  the  militia  as  It  existed  prior  to  the  Dick  Bill,  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  maintain  local  order  when  occasion  shall 
arise  for  their  use.  Other  of  these  forces  are  entirely  voluntary 
civilian  units,  who  sta  d  ready  and  willing  to  assist  local  peace 

officers  in  time  of  civil  disturbance  but  have  no  obligation  to 

the  state  of  a  military  character.  These  various  bodies  of  state 
"mill tia"  arc  given  the  general  designation  "Home  Guards,"  are 

®  Letter,  C!  ef.  Militia  Bureau,  to  the  Adjutants  General  of  all  States, 
Territorv;s  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  4  May  1918. 
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not  recognized,  and  have  no  legal  status  under  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  3  June  1916.  except  as  a  local  state  force. 

It  is  assumed  that  under  Sec.  4  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
April  21,  1910  (which  is  not  in  conflict  with  any  provision  of  the 
Act  of  June  3,  1916),  the  President  would  have  the  power  to  call 
upon  such  bodies  of  citizens. in  their  capacity  as  "militia"  for 
the  specified  constitutional  purposes.  Otherwise,  the  federal 
government  has  no  control  or  jurisdiction  over  Home  Guard  organizations. 

The  one  area  in  which  the  federal  government  could  assist  the  state 
defense  forces  was  by  providing  weapons  and  equipment  as  authorized  by  the 
Home  Guard  Act.  In  December  1917,  the  situation  concerning  authorized 
forces  that  could  apply  for  such  support  was  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 

The  difficulty  of  grouping  the  various  types  of  home  defense  forces 
in  the  48  states  in  World  War  I  is  amply  illustrated  by  an  attempt  by 
the  Council  of  Defense  in  February  1918,  on  the  basis  of  reports  received 
from  the  states,  to  divide  the  forces  of  "Home  Guards  and  similar  bodies" 
known  to  exist  at  that  time  in  five  categories:  "the  strict  state  constabu¬ 
laries;  second.  Home  Guards  primarily  for  police  duty  which  are  approved 
of;  third.  Home  Guards  of  the  military  type  which  are  not  approved  of; 
fourth,  forces  of  special  constables,  and  fifth,  a  State  secret  service 
body."  7 

In  general,  state  constabularies  exercised  all  or  most  police 
functions.  Home  Guards  were  described  as  "a  comparatively  small  body  of 
men  ...  to  meet  the  situation  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  National 
Guard,  which  was  formerly  available  for  strike  duty,.  .  .  which  will  have 
sufficient  training  and  discipline  to  handle  instances  of  domestic 
violence  and  yet  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  volunteer  organization." 

The  "Home  Guards  of  the  military  type"  were  described  as  "in  a  sense 
a  substitute  militia  taking  the  place  of  the  National  Guard  which  has 
been  drafted  into  the  Federal  service."  The  fourth  category,  special 
constables,  were  described  as  "peace  officers  appointed  by  the  Governor 
or  sheriff  for  special  duty."  The  secret  service  bodies  were  used  primarily 
to  enforce  selective  service  and  prohibition  legislation.  Three  states  — 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  --  were  shown  as  having  the  first 

^  Enel,  to  letter  Louis  W.  McKernan,  Council  of  National  Defense,  to 
BGen  J.  Mcl.  McCarter,  Chief,  Militia  Bureau,  9  February  1918. 
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HOWE  DEFENSE  FORCES  -3  )F  U  DECEMBER  1917* 


State  AuCnoritM  by  >cae  iegisleturc  Unauthorized 


Alaoaaia 

none 

none 

Arizona 

500  Sp'f'ld  rifles  r'urnisneo: 

200  In 

possession  of  scat*  AO;  SCO  i 

League 

n  Loyalty 

Loyalty  Laague 

Arkansas 

none 

52  companlts 

Call  r'ornia 

none 

5,000 

Colorado 

200 

Units  In  several 
counties 

Connecticut 

10.000  armed  by  state 

4,000 

Odawara 

none 

none 

O.C. 

none 

none 

Florida 

1 ,000 

none 

Georgia 

none 

Units  In  several 
counties 

Idaho 

none 

none 

Illinois 

S.OOO  armed  by  state 

none 

Indiana 

none 

none 

Iowa 

none 

none 

Kansas 

7,500 

none 

Kentucky 

none 

none 

Louisiana 

none 

none 

Maine 

none 

none 

Maryland 

none 

none 

Massacnusects 

10,000  armed  oy  state 

none 

Michigan 

6.000  (2,000  armed  by  state) 

none 

Minnesota 

4.000  armed  by  federal  government 

none 

Mississippi 

none 

none 

Montana 

none 

none 

Nebraska 

none 

"Large  No.!* 

New  Hampshire 

1  regiment  armed  by  state 

none 

New  Jersey 

10.000 

none 

New  Mexico 

none 

none 

New  York 

10,000  armed  by  state 

none 

North  Carolina 

5,000 

none 

North  Oakota 

no  report 

- 

Ohio 

none 

a  few 

Oklahoma 

none 

25  companies 

Oregon 

none 

2  regiments 

Pennsyl vania 

5,000 

none 

Rhode  Island 

10,000  armed  by  state 

none 

Sou th  Carol  ina 

none 

none 

South  Oakota 

none 

i  few 

Tennessee 

none 

none 

Texas 

120  Rangers  armeo  by  sute 

none 

Utah 

3  companies 

none 

Vermont 

600 

none 

Virginia 

1 ,500 

none 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

no  report 

- 

150 

none 

Wisconsin 

2,500 

none 

Wyoming 

4  companies 

none 

*  Memo  Chief,  hi 
'Suard  units , ' 

!itia  Bureau,  to  Seneril  Saooit 

U  Secemoer  !vl7. 

,  ‘Report 

frem  States  on  Heme 

/vO 
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category;  28  states  --  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 

New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  —  were  shown  with  the  second  category,  "Home 
Guard  Proper;"  five  —  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Washington  —  were  In  the  category  of  "Military  Home  Guards;"  seven  — 
Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  - 
were  listed  as  having  "Volunteer  Constables  and  Special  Police;"  and  Iowa 
and  New  York  were  shown  as  having  secret  service  units. 

Although  this  document  appears  to  categorize  the  forces  rather  neatly, 
the  explanatory  material  makes  it  immediately  evident  that  those  in  any 
of  the  categories  were  dissimilar  in  many  respects.  The  entire  document 
is  attached  as  Appendix  A.  No  similar  document  for  a  later  date  was  found, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  categories  were  used  for  any  significant 
purpose.  In  a  contemporary  document  listing  arms  requirements  by  states 
(Figure  3)  there  is  no  distinction  types  of  forces.  It  seems  probable 
that  all  met  the  requirements  of  the  Home  Guard  Act. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1918-1919  indicates 
that  by  the  end  of  the  war  the  number  and  nature  of  the  state  home  defense 
forces  h3d  changed  considerably.  According  to  Information  available  to  the 
Militia  Bureau,  the  following  forces  "were  in  existence  and  had  been 
partially  armed  and  equipped  for  state  use"  under  authority  of  the  Home 
Guard  Act: 

Arkansas 

63  companies  home  guard  (50  to  100  each)  1  platoon  of  30  men 
Cal ifornia 

100  companies  home  guard 
Connecticut 

home  guard  (6,000  officers  and  men) 

Delaware 

1  company  Infantry  with  supply  detachment 
Florida 

home  guards  in  34  towns 
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Figure*  3 

ARMS  REQUIREMENTS,  5  FEBRUARY  1918* 


States 

Arms  Needed 

On  Hand 

Requirements 

Alabama 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Arizona 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Arkansas 

650 

- 

- 

California 

3,600 

- 

- 

Colorado 

818 

200 

- 

Connecticutt 

2,000 

2,000 

- 

Delaware 

200 

- 

- 

Florida 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Georgia 

No  report 

- 

- 

Idaho 

No  forces 

- 

- 

11 1 inois 

No  report 

- 

• 

Indiana 

1.800 

1 ,600 

- 

Iowa 

No  report 

- 

- 

Kansas 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Kentucky 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Louisiana 

No  report 

- 

“ 

Maine 

No  report 

- 

- 

Maryland 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Massachusetts 

.10,000 

lu  ,000 

• 

Michigan 

5,700 

2,000 

• 

Minnesota 

3,160 

720 

- 

Mississippi 

No  report 

- 

- 

Missouri 

No  report 

- 

- 

Montana 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Nebraska 

Stren.  not  stated 

- 

- 

Nevada 

No  report 

- 

- 

New  Hampshire 

1,800 

1,880 

• 

New  Jersey 

12,880 

9,660 

- 

New  Mexico 

No  forces 

- 

- 

New  York 

21 ,000 

12,000 

• 

North  Carolina 

5,000 

5,000 

- 

North  Dakota 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Ohio 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Oklahoma 

No  report 

- 

- 

Oregon 

2,065 

- 

Pennsylvania 

5,640 

- 

• 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

No  report 

- 

- 

South  Dakota 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Tennessee 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Texas 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Utah 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Vermont^ 

600 

600 

- 

Virginia 

1,400 

- 

- 

Washington 

2,400 

2,400 

- 

West  Virginia 

5.600 

5,600 

- 

Wisconsin 

2,600 

300 

' 

Wyomi ng 

No  forces 

- 

- 

District  of 

Columbia 

No  forces 

- 

- 

Total 

89,913 

60.480 

29,433 

From  Memo  G.H.  Dorr,  Office  of  Ast.  Sec.  War  to  Chief.  Military  Bureau, 
5  February  1918. 
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Georgia 

21  companies  State  Guard  (75  men  per  company) 

Indiana 

37  companies  Infantry 
Kansas 

49  battalions  and  60  separate  companies.  State  guards. 

Maryland 

1  regiment  (2d  Infantry)  State  Guard. 

Massachusetts 

2  brigades  (4  regiments  Infantry  each),  1  brigade  (3  regiments 
Infantry),  1  motor  corps,  1  troop  cavalry,  1  ambulance  company  and 
1  military  emergency  hospital. 

Michigan 

2  companies  (2  mounted),  3  regiments  Infantry,  2  battalions 
Infantry  and  25  separate  companies  Infantry. 

Minnesota 

Motor  corps  (10  battalions),  21  battalions  home  guards. 

New  Hampshire 

1  regiment  Infantry,  State  Guard. 

New  Jersey 

State  militia,  staff  corps  and  depots,  7  battalions  and  2 
separate  companies  Infantry;  State  militia  reserve,  17  battalions 
Infantry  and  36  separate  companies. 

New  Mexico 

7  companies  home  guard. 

New  York 

1  regiment  Engineers,  1  battalion  Signal  Corps,  4  squadrons 
Cavalry,  2  field  hospitals,  2  ambulance  companies,  40  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  companies,  2  regiments  Field  Artillery,  15  regiments  and  2 
battalions  Infantry. 

North  Carolina 

53  companies  reserve  militia  (average  64  men  each). 

Ohio 

50  companies  home  guards. 
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Pennsyl vania 

3  regiments  Infantry,  12  lettered  companies  each,  machine  gun 
detachment,  sanitary  detachment  and  band  for  each  regiment,  and 
squadron  of  Cavalry  (4  troops). 

Rhode  Island 

18  companies  State  guards  (100  men  each),  headquarters  and 
supply  company,  machine-gun  detachment  and  sanitary  detachment. 

South  Carolina 

1  regiment  reserve  militia  and  1  additional  battalion. 

South  Dakota 

100  companies  home  guards. 

Vermont 

1  regiment  Infantry. 

Virginia 

8  companies  Infantry  ami  i'O  separate  companies  (home  and 
State  guards). 

West  Virginia 

3  companies  militia  reserve. 

Wisconsin 

State  guard:  4  regiments  Infantry;  state  guard  reserve; 

1  separate  battalion,  38  separate  companies  and  6  separate  platoons. 

The  total  number  of  men  in  these  units  was  not  known  to  the  Militia 
Bureau,  which  estimated  them  to  have  been  not  more  than  79,000,  undoubtedly 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  arms  that  had  been  issued  to  the  states  for 
home  defense  purposes,  a  total  of  78,008.  An  effort  to  aggregate  strengths 
from  various  state  reports  for  this  study  was  unsuccessful,  because  of  a 
lack  of  consistent  data.  From  data  that  is  available,  including  the 
figures  on  arms  requirements  shown  in  Figure  2,  It  is  apparent  that  the 
total  number  of  all  troops  mustered  for  home  defense,  and  even  those 
qualifying  for  federal  equipment,  must  have  been  considerably  larger,  since 
many  units  were  equipped  at  state  or  personal  expense.  Nonetheless,  the 
figure  of  79,000  has  been  generally  used  in  reference  to  home  defense  force 
strengths  in  World  War  I. 
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The  similarities  and  the  <1  i  i  torences  among  the  home  defense  forces 
of  World  War  I  can  best  be  described  by  stating  briefly  what  has  been 
learned  about  each  of  them.  There  is  no  consistency  in  tb« 
available  in  the  Washington  area  (Federal  Records  Center,  or^ry  of 
Congress,  National  Guard  Bureau)  or  in  the  reports  received  in  response 
to  inquiries  of  the  various  state  adjutant  generals.  From  a  variety  of 
sources  the  forces  are  summarized. 

Alabama 

There  were  no  military  organi zations . 

Arizona 

Home  Guards  and  rifle  clubs  were  organized  on  a  local  basis,  the 
leader  deputized  by  the  sheriff.  No  information  is  available  concerning 
a  reported  reorganization  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Defense. 

Arkansas 

Home  Guards  were  actually  vigilance  corrmittees.  There  were  about 
60  companies,  18  of  them  armed  by  the  state,  the  rest  uniformed  and 
armed  at  their  own  expense. 

Cali fornia 

TKe  Governor  and  adjutant  general  headed  a  State  Defense  Guard  of 
men  30-50  years  of  age.  Originally  ten  companies  were  authorized.  Later 
there  were  about  100.  They  had  duties  of  a  constabulary  and  such  other 
duties  as  the  governor  might  direct,  but  could  not  be  used  in  industrial 
disputes.  They  were  self-armed  or  armed  by  local  authorities. 

Colorado 

Five  companies.  A,  B,  and  C  of  the  Third  Regiment  and  A  and  B  of 
Colored  Infantry,  were  organized  in  the  early  summer  of  1917.  They  were 
called  into  active  service  for  guard  duty  on  public  utilities  and  reservoir 
projects  on  1  August.  Additional  companies  were  recruited  as  necessary. 

The  largest  total  of  men  on  active  duty  was  409  in  September  1917,  the 
smallest  168  in  October  1918.  These  units  were  organized  and  paid  like 
National  Guard  troops,  but  were  under  state  command.  After  the  war,  late 
in  1918,  the  3d  Colorado  Infantry  and  Troop  "A"  of  the  Colorado  Cavalry 
received  Federal  i ecognition  as  National  Guard  units. 
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Connecticut 

The  Home  Guard,  equipped  ami  uniformed  by  the  state,  had  constabulary 
duties  and  such  others  as  the  governor  and  the  Military  Emergency  Board 
directed.  There  were  9,000  men  plus  a  reserve  of  4,000.  Oetails  of 
the  organization  are  not  available. 

Delaware 

On  7  April  1917  the  state  adjutant  general,  under  provisions  of  state 
law  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  state  senate,  set  up  the  Organized  Militia 
of  Delaware  for  home  defense,  calling  for  enlistment  of  men  45-55  years  of 
age,  or  with  previous  federal  service  and  no  longer  eligible  for  it. 

On  21  December  eligibility  was  extended  to  "able-bodied  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  55  years."  Although  three  companies  of  infantry 
with  supply  and  sanitary  detachments  were  authorized,  only  one  company 
was  actually  formed.  It  was  officially  recognized  by  the  governor  on 
4  February  1918.  As  of  15  March  1918  that  company  had  3  officers  and 
42  men.  neither  equipped  nor  uniformed  by  the  state.  On  27  January  1919 
there  were  4  officers  and  71  men. 

Florida 

Local  groups  of  home  guards,  presumably  constabulary  in  nature, 
were  formed  in  34  towns. 

Georgia 

Fifteen  companies  of  State  Guard,  comprising  65  officers,  1,184  men, 

Q 

and  12  women  were  mustered  into  state  service  in  1918.  The  women  were 
members  of  a  motor  company  in  Atlanta.  This  was  a  military  organization, 
under  the  state  adjutant  general.  The  state  provided  training  manuals, 
some  weapons,  and  600  overcoats,  the  federal  government  provided  2,440 
Russian  rifles,  and  each  company  provided  its  own  clothing.  Members  also 
apparently  brought  their  own  arms  on  occasion.  Various  units  were  called 
out  by  local  authorities  for  riot  control  on  four  occasions  during  1918. 


®  Fifteen  companies  are  listed  by  name  (Dublin  Guard,  Dorsey  Rifles,  etc.) 
in  the  report  of  the  Acting  Adjutant  General  of  Georgia  covering  the  period 
1  January  1918  to  28  February  1919,  with  the  indication  that  there  were 
no  state  troops  at  the  beginnino  of  1918.  It  ..,ay  perhaps  be  assumed  that 
the  additional  six  companies  shown  in  the  report  of  thrt  Chief  of  the 
Militia  Bureau  quoted  above  were  formed  after  February  1919  or  were  not 
recognized  by  the  state  adjutant  general. 
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Idaho 


The  governor  ordered  formation  of  four  companies  of  Home  Guard,  with 
100  men  per  company,  paid  for  by  the  state. 

Illinois 

Even  before  the  National  Guard  was  called  to  federal  service,  the  governor 
ordered  establishment  of  a  brigade  of  three  infantry  regiments  (9th,  10th, 
and  11th)  of  National  Guard  for  service  in  the  state.  They  were  mustered 
Into  state  service  in  July  1917.  In  addition,  Volunteer  Training  Units 
were  set  up  under  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  On  25  June  1917  legislation 
was  signed  providing  for  organization  of  the  Reserve  Militia.  A  call  for 
6,000  volunteers  was  issued  on  19  September  and  a  second  call  for  11,000 
more  on  4  March  1918.  By  9  November  1918  there  were  8  regiments  of 
Reserve  Militia,  plus  1  separate  battalion,  and  38  separate  companies, 
organized  in  two  brigades,  with  some  475  officers  and  7,000  enlisted  men. 

Many  of  them  came  from  the  Volunteer  Training  Units.  And  many  were 
drafted  into  federal  service,  where  the  training  they  had  received  in 
Illinois  aided  them  in  geting  noncom  status.  Training  In  fact  seems  to 
have  been  the  orimary  function  of  the  Reserve  Militia. 

Althoc  report  of  the  state  adjutant  general  for  the  period 

1  October  191b  to  30  September  1918  (which  is  the  source  of  this  information) 
does  not  indicate.  It  seems  likely  that  the  eight  regiments  of  Reserve 
Militia  in  fact  represented  the  reserve  battalions  for  the  eight  regiments 
of  the  Illinois  National  Guard  that  were  called  into  federal  service. 

No  record  was  found  of  any  active  duty  performed  by  the  Reserve 
Militia  or  the  Volunteer  Training  Units,  which  seem  to  have  been  unorganized 
local  groups.  The  four  calls  for  riot  control  reported  after  the  departure 
of  the  original  National  Guard  regiments  were  answered  by  units  of  the  9th 
or  10th  National  Guard  regiments  that  were  in  the  service  of  the  state. 

Indiana 

The  governor  had  authority  to  call  out  unorganized  militia,  and  he 
used  it  to  form  37  companies,  whose  function  appears  to  have  been  constabulary. 
They  were  to  be  mustered  out  after  the  peace  treaty  was  signed. 
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Iowa 

The  only  local  defense  forces  were  special  police  officers  selected 
by  the  governor  or  the  attorney  general. 

Kansas 

Starting  with  organization  of  a  Home  Guard  in  Kansas  City  under  the 
governor's  order  of  5  August  1917,  over  125  companies  had  been  recruited 
in  various  localities  by  mid-February  of  1918.  At  that  time  the  Home 
Guard  was  dissolved,  and  reorganized  as  the  Kansas  State  Guard.  By  the 
end  of  the  war  there  were  approximately  10.000  men  enlisted  in  the  State 
Guard. 

Upon  receipt  of  authorization  from  the  Militia  Bureau  to  form  new 
National  Guard  units,  the  state  adjutant  general  set  in  motion  procedures 
for  recruiting  a  new  regiment,  the  Fourth  Infantry,  National  Guard. 

Kentucky 

Four  infantry  companies  of  State  Guard  were  formed  to  replace  the 
National  Guard,  "for  emergencies  that  might  arise  In  the  St^te  requiring 
the  use  of  military  forces  to  enforce  law  and  order."  No  record  of 
what  use  it  was  called  on  for  has  been  found. 

Louisiana 

A  Home  Guard  with  the  powers  of  constables  or  police  was  set  up, 
under  the  governor,  to  be  called  out  upon  request  of  parochial  or  municipal 
authorities. 

Maine 

The  Home  Guard,  with  all  the  powers  of  constables,  police  officers, 
and  watchmen,  except  for  the  serving  of  civil  processes, was  to  serve  "at 
the  call  of  the  Governor  when  required  for  the  public  safety."  Two 
other  groups  were  called  for  in  time  of  war,  one  the  equivalent  of  a 
special  police  force,  the  other  special  deputy  sheriffs. 

Maryland 

A  State  Guard  was  headed  by  the  governor.  It  was  organized  in  one 
regiment,  with  nine  infantry  companies  and  a  machine  gun  company,  the  last 
stationed  in  Baltimore,  the  others  in  Baltimore,  Hagerstown,  Frederick,  and 
Annapolis.  In  mid-March  1918  there  were  34  officers  and  518  men,  companies 
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A  through  F  and  the  machine  gun  company  were  uniformed  and  equipped  with 
Springfield  .45  cal.  rifles,  companies  K  and  L  were  neither  equipped  nor 
uniformed,  and  Company  M  was  partially  equipped  and  partially  uniformed. 
Massachusetts 

As  early  as  22  March  1917  the  governor  called  for  authority  to  form 
a  Home  Guard,  authority  which  he  received  from  the  Legislature  on  5  April. 

He  promptly  appointed  a  State  Guard  Board,  "to  organize,  enlist  and  equip 
the  Guard  under  the  Home  Guard  act."  On  24  August  this  board  was  dissolved 
and  a  military  council  replaced  it,  charged  with  determining  "the  policies 
of  the  land  forces  of  the  Commonwealth."  The  name  Home  Guard  was  changed 
to  State  Guard  by  the  Legislature  in  May  1918. 

Thus  when  the  National  Guard  was  federalized  on  5  August  the  machinery 
was  ready,  and  the  State  Guard  was  organized  as  a  division  two  days  later. 

At  first  requirements  for  enlistment  were  age  35.  The  age  limit  was  dropped 
to  18  later.  By  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  approximately  725  officers 
and  10,800  enlisted  men,  a  size  that  was  maintained  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 
They  were  organized  in  two  brigades  of  four  Infantry  regiments  each,  one 
brigade  of  three,  one  motor  corps,  one  troop  of  cavalry,  one  ambulance 
company  and  an  emergency  hospital. 

Like  the  men  of  Illinois,  many  of  the  men  who  served  In  the  Massachusetts 
State  Guard  profitted  from  their  training  when  drafted  and  promptly  became 
non-commissioned  officers.  Or 1 11s  were  held  at  least  weekly,  and  periodic 
Inspections  checked  upon  appearance  and  efficiency.  Uniforms  and  weapons 
were  provided  by  the  state. 

The  State  Guard  of  Massachusetts  was  called  upon  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster  at  Halifax,  6  December  1917,  and  promptly  sent  a  detail  including 
10  surgeons,  10  civilian  nurses,  a  civilian  anesthetist,  and  2  quartermaster 
officers.  Two  companies  were  detailed  to  guard  the  waterfront  in  Charlestown 
and  East  Boston  in  December  1917,  until  they  were  relieved  by  US  Army  units. 
The  Guards  were  active  also  In  promoting  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  and  participating 
In  parades ,’ both  activities  common  to  several  other  states'  home  defense 
units.  The  company  based  in  Easthampton  was  called  out  to  quell  a  riot. 

And  starting  In  September  1917  the  Guard  assisted  In  many  ways  In  the  flu 
epidemic,  from  establishing  an  emergency  field  hospital  In  Brookline  to 
furnishing  supplies,  transporting  doctors  and  nurses  from  patient  to  patient, 
and  "performing  the  duties  of  camp  guard,  orderlies,  and  .  .  .  nurses." 
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Michigan 

A  Home  Guard,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  State  War  Preparedness  Board, 
supplemented  the  permanent  force  of  state  troops  —  nine  officers  and 
50  men  --  in  the  state  constabulary.  The  Home  Guard,  which  was  authorized 
by  the  governor,  apparently  without  legislative  authority,  included  7,500 
men  in  110  companies  by  February  1918.  No  Information  has  been  found 
concerning  the  forces  described  in  the  Adjutant  General's  report  of  1919. 
Minnesota 

The  Minnesota  Home  Guard  was  formed  under  the  Public  Safety  Commission 
on  28  April  1917.  It  absorbed  mdiiy  of  the  independent  companies  like  the 
Citizens'  Training  Corps  in  Duluth,  which  had  been  primarily  training 
units.  The  Home  Guard  was  organized  according  to  the  regulations  for 
the  National  Guard,  and  It  was  under  the  control  of  the  governor.  It 
was  open  to  "able-bodied  men  over  twenty-six  years  of  age."  Eventually 
23  battalions  were  formed,  with  more  than  8,000  officers  and  men. 

The  Minnesota  Motor  Reserve  was  started  unofficially  by  a  Minneapolis 
car  dealer  In  the  summer  of  1917,  with  each  member  "pledged  to  place 
himself  and  his  car  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  In  any  emergency." 

Some  time  In  1918  as  a  corps  it  became  part  of  the  Home  Guard,  with  a 
complement  of  143  officers  and  2,400  men,  formed  In  10  battalions. 
Subsequently  (date  unknown)  the  three  infantry  regiments  and  the  motor 
corps  were  accepted  as  National  Guard  units. 

The  three  infantry  regiments  of  the  Home  Guard  served  as  guards 
at  mines,  ore  docks,  factories,  bridges,  and  other  points.  The  Guard 
was  called  out  to  assist  in  rescue  operations  after  a  tornado  In  August 
1918  and  during  a  forest  fire  in  October. 

Mississippi 

A  force  composed  of  men  between  18  and  60  was  set  up  under  the  governor, 
with  powers  of  sheriffs,  constables,  and  police,  except  for  serving  civil 
processes.  It  was  "to  be  used  to  suppress  tumult.  Insurrection  and  riot." 
Whether  or  not  it  was  so  used  is  not  known. 
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Missouri 

Established  by  executive  order  on  17  July  1917  the  Missouri  Home  Guard 
was  organized  in  counties  and  townships  under  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 
There  were  5  regiments  of  infantry ,  6  separate  battalions  of  infantry,  16 
companies  of  infantry,  and  a  troop  of  cavalry,  with  a  total  strength  of 
over  6,000  men.  In  April  1918  the  2d  Infantry  Regiment,  Missouri  Home 
Guard,  was  reorganized  and  given  federal  recognition  as  the  7th  Missouri 
Infantry,  National  Guard. 

The  Home  Guard  was  outfitted  by  local  communities  or  by  the  men 
themselves.  The  federal  government  finally  provided  enough  rifles  for 
about  half  the  troops.  Like  many  others,  this  organization  provided 
pre- induction  training  for  many  who  were  eventually  drafted.  In  April 
1918  the  Home  Guards  was  called  out  to  control  strikers  and  rioters  In 
Kansas  City.  Otherwise  the  Home  Guard  was  available  to  provide  police 
protection,  and  helped  stimulate  support  for  the  war  effort. 

Montana 

There  was  no  legal  military  organization. 

Nebraska 

On  8  April  1917  the  state  legislature  authorized  organization  of  Home 
Guard  companies.  They  were  formed  at  county  level  and  then  reorganized  by 
the  governor.  Organized  In  a  brigade,  the  Home  Guard  was  empowered  to 
"perform  such  duties  as  the  commander- in-chief  [of  the  National  Guards] 
may  direct,  and  while  in  active  service  shall  possess  and  exercise  all 
powers  of  constables,  policemen,  and  peace  officers  throughout  the  state, 
except  In  the  service  of  civil  process."  County  units  were  equipped 
at  the  expense  of  each  county.  A  total  of  390  companies  were  organized. 

In  time  some  60,000  Home  Guards  were  organized,  some  of  them  well  equipped, 
others  not  at  all. 

New  Hampshire 

A  single  regiment  of  Infantry  was  formed  as  a  State  Guard,  under 
legislation  passed  In  1917.  In  January  1919  the  strength  was  reported 
as  57  officers  and  938  enlisted  men. 
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New  Jersey 

A  State  Militia  was  authorial  on  22  March  1917,  "for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  any  emergency  and  to  suppress  riot  or  disorder  which  might  arise 
within  the  State  beyond  the  power  of  the  local  authorities  to  quell." 
Eventually  36  infantry  companies,  two  machine  gun  companies,  and  seven 
bands  were  organized.  In  seven  battalions  under  the  control  of  the  governor 
with  at  least  one  company  and  one  platoon  in  each  county,  and  a  strength 
of  over  3,250  officers  and  men.  Male  citizens  between  21  and  45  were 
eligible.  Uniforms  were  short,  but  weapons  were  provided  by  the  federal 
government.  The  State  Militia  served  as  a  training  unit  for  future 
draftees,  but  more  importantly  was  available  for  performing  functions 
for  which  federal  troops  were  not  available. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Militia,  a  Conmittee  of  Public  Safety, 
set  up  early  in  1917,  sponsored  the  formation  of  Home  Guards  In  many 
cities.  Locally  uniformed  and  equipped,  these  Home  Guards  were  organized 
as  military  units,  to  reenforce  the  efforts  of  local  police,  firemen, 
and  watchmen.  In  1918,  these  units,  already  recognized  by  the  governor 
as  State  Militia  Reserves,  were  made  legitimate  by  an  act  of  the  state 
legislature,  which  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  State  Militia  Reserve. 
By  30  June  1918  84  units  of  the  Home  Guard  had  been  recognized  as  units 
of  the  Militia  Reserve,  with  a  strength  of  6,420  men.  In  January  1919 
there  were  17  battalions  of  infantry  and  36  separate  companies,  with  a 
total  Strength  of  8,000. 

New  Mexico 

A  home  guard  of  seven  companies  was  formed,  but  nothing  more  is 
known  of  It. 

New  York 

The  New  York  Guard  was  organized  at  some  time  In  1917  by  the  Adjutant 
General.  On  11  December  1917  the  Adjutant  General  created  from  It  and 
activated  a  Provisional  Brigade  of  two  regiments.  One  was  given  the  mission 
of  guardlngthe  water  supply  of  New  York  City.  The  other  was  charged  with 
guarding  public  buildings,  railroad  bridges,  and  some  commercial  plants 
from  Troy  and  Albany  to  Niagara  Falls.  The  costs  were  paid  by  the  various 
private  corporations  and  businesses  involved.  The  Guard  also  apprehended 
draft  evaders. 
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In  1918  the  governor  also  authorized  establishment  of  the  Home  Oefense 
Corps,  later  known  as  the  Home  Defense  Reserve  of  New  York  State,  an  auxiliary 
police  reserve,  organized  in  338  companies  as  an  addition  to  local  police. 

They  were  equipped  and  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  or  by  local 
communities  and  went  out  of  existence  soon  after  the  Armistice. 

North  Carolina 

A  Reserve  Militia  was  authorized  by  a  law  dated  7  March  1917. 

Fifty-three  companies  were  formed,  with  a  total  of  about  5,000  men. 

The  War  Department  furnished  2,307  rifles,  which  were  issued  to  42  of 
the  companies.  Some  of  the  others  were  purchased  by  the  cities  in 
which  the  companies  were  stationed.  The  duties  of  the  Reserve  Militia 
were  primarily  constabulary,  but  nothing  is  known  of  any  specific  use 
made  of  it. 

North  Dakota 

The  only  force  formed  was  a  special  police  force  under  the  Council 
of  Oefense. 

Ohio 

Upon  departure  of  the  National  Guard,  120  companies  of  Home  Guard 
were  organized  In  cities  and  towns,  their  only  authority  provided  by 
having  individual  members  appointed  policemen  or  deputy  sheriffs.  The 
organizations  in  some  cities,  including  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Akron, 

Canton,  Toledo,  and  Oayton,  were  the  size  of  regiments  and  were  so 
organized.  Many  of  the  companies  were  well  trained;  others  had  little 
or  no  training.  Uniforms  and  equipment  were  provided  by  the  members 
themselves  or  their  communities.  On  19  October  1918,  In  order  to  obtain 
rifles  and  other  equipment  from  the  federal  government,  the  governor 
officially  recognized  the  Home  Guard  units  in  a  proclamation  that  called 
forth  "such  portion  of  the  State  Militia  as  may  be  necessary"  to  form  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  Ohio  Hone  Guard,  organized,  trained,  and 
disciplined  like  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  but  entirely  under  control  of 
the  governor.  In  the  few  weeks  before  the  Armistice  the  state  received  some 
rifles  and  other  supplies. 
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Oklahoma 

A  Home  Guard  with  police  function  was  established  by  the  State  Council. 
Oregon 

A  series  of  County  Defense  forces  was  set  up  in  the  sunmer  of  1917, 
primarily  local  vigilante  organizations  that  had  been  set  up  in  many 
places  and  that  achieved  status  hy  being  deputized  by  County  Sheriffs. 

Although  these  were*  county  org.iniz.il ions  with  no  state  military  status, 

2.000  Springfield  rifles  and  50,000  rounds  of  aumunition  were  borrowed 
for  them  from  the  federal  government. 

In  November  1917  the  State  Attorney  General  rendered  a  decision  that 
the  governor  had  authority  to  call  into  state  service  any  portion  of  the 
unorganized  militia,  and  use  funds  appropriated  for  the  National  Guard  for 
maintaining  it.  Accordingly,  on  19  November  a  battalion  of  men,  most  of  them 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  which  had  been  tentatively  organized 
in  July,  was  mustered  into  service  as  State  Militia. 

When  a  detachment  of  state  militia  had  to  be  called  out  to  protect 
Industrial  installations  in  Portland  it  was  apparent  that  more  troops 
under  state  control  were  needed.  Consequently  some  of  the  County  Defense 
units  were  mustered  in  as  state  militia,  although  the  state  was  not 
responsible  for  any  major  expenses.  These  troops,  known  as  the  Oregon 
Guard,  amounted  to  35  companies. 

In  April  1910  still  another  militia  force  was  set  up  in  Oregon.  Since 
late  January  100  men  and  2  officers  of  the  State  Militia  had  been  on  guard 
duty  on  the  Portland  waterfront.  At  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Council 
of  Defense  the  Oregon  Military  Police  was  established,  with  235  men,  primarily 
to  relieve  the  militia  of  guard  duty  in  Portland  and  to  enforce  law  and  order, 
legally  this  was  considered  State  Militia. 

For  administrative  purposes  on  18  October  1918  the  State  Militia 
was  organized  in  a  brigade  with  36  tactical  units  grouped  in  regiments. 
Pennsylvania 

On  22  June  1917  a  reserve  militia  was  established,  to  consist  of  not 
more  than  three  regiments  of  Infantry  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  In  addition 
to  this  military  home  guard,  the  governor  was  authorized  to  commission  volunteer 
police  officers. 
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Rhode  island 

There  were  already  in  existence  eight  units  known  as  Independent 
Chartered  Military  Commands.  Since  calling  of  the  National  Guard  into 
federal  service  left  them  as  the  only  organized  defense  force  the  state 
government  encouraged  them  to  expand  and  provided  some  supplies.  Subsequently 
Constabulary  Conmands  were  established  in  four  cities.  The  two  groups 
served  as  a  state  defense  force  until  mid  1918,  when  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  the  governor  to  organize  a  State  Guard,  consisting  of  not 
more  than  36  nor  fewer  than  18  companies  with  100  men  each.  With 
certain  provisions  to  protect  their  rights  and  privileges  as  well  as 
to  adapt  their  ranks  and  organizations  into  a  uniform  state  militia 
organization,  the  independent  chartered  military  organizations  were 
to  be  permitted  to  organize  units  as  were  the  constabulary  commands. 

By  1  July  18  companies  had  been  recognized  and  mustered  into 
state  service.  In  time  all  units  were  supplied  with  rifles  by  the 
War  Department. 

South  Carolina 

The  state  organized  one  regiment  of  Reserve  Militia  plus  one 
additional  battalion,  a  total  of  1,187  men. 

South  Dakota 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  took  prompt  action  tc  organize  Home 
Guards  in  various  counties  and  townships.  In  March  1918  legislation 
was  finally  passed  to  authorize  the  governor  to  create  a  Home  Guard  for 
the  state.  Money  was  appropriated  for  organization  of  the  force  but 
not  for  equipment  or  maintenance,  and  in  time  7,000  men  were  members. 

The  Home  Guard  was  particularly  active  in  protecting  property  against 
fire. 

Tennessee 

Tennessee  had  no  legislation  authorizing  organization  of  an  armed 
force  for  strictly  state  purposes  and  no  funds  to  pay  them.  Therefore 
the  governor-  sought  authorization  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  organize 
a  regiment  of  infantry.  Such  authority  was  granted  on  2  November  1917. 

The  regiment,  4th  Infantry,  was  organized  and  fully  recruited,  with  members 
"mustered  into  service  for  the  State."  A  second  regiment,  the  5th  Infantry, 
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was  authorized  in  January.  The  4th  Ke<ji merit  was  inspected  in  December  1917 
and  the  5th  in  January  1918,  and  federal  recognition  was  recommended .  Approval 
was  delayed  for  technicalities,  but  at  the  end  of  April  both  regiments  were 
recognized  as  National  Guard  units. 

Throughout  this  period  the  regiments  had  suffered  many  losses  from 
enlistments  and  Selective  Service  inductions  into  the  federal  armed 
forces.  So  serious  were  these  inroads  (some  units  losts  all  their 
officers)  that  authority  was  requested  and  granted  in  August  1918 
to  reorganize  as  a  single  National  Guard  regiment,  the  4th  Infantry, 
plus  a  separate  battalion  and  two  separate  companies. 

Texas 

Texas  depended  primarily  on  expanding  its  state  force  of  Texas  Rangers, 
whose  functions  were  to  protect  the  border  with  Mexico  and  to  control 
crime.  Eleven  companies  were  operative  in  the  war  period.  In  August 
1918  new  National  Guard  units  --  two  cavalry  brigades  and  one  infantry 
brigade  --  were  organized. 

Utah 

There  was  no  state  authorized  home  defense  force.  On  8  June  1918 
the  governor  finally  called  for  enough  men  from  the  unorganized  militia 
to  form  a  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  National  Guard  of  Utah,  not  to 
exceed  1,500  officers  and  men.  The  war  ended  before  federal  recognition 
was  granted. 

Vermont 

On  26  May  1917  the  governor  ordered  that  a  force  be  organized  for  service 
within  the  state  and  designated  the  First  Regiment,  Vermont  Volunteer 
Militia.  Age  limits  were  set  at  31  to  50  for  enlisted  men  and  65  or  under 
for  officers.  The  force  was  to  be  equipped  by  the  state  but  paid  only 
when  on  active  duty.  By  27  June  1917  12  companies  had  been  formed,  in 
twelve  cities,  and  a  school  for  officers  had  been  set  up  at  Norwich  University. 
By  January  1919  a  regiment  hjd  been  organized.  As  was  the  case  in  many 
states,  a  sizable  number  of  men  went  into  the  National  Army  through  enlistment 
or  draft,  and  the  enlistment  age  for  the  Volunteers  was  dropped  to  18  years. 
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Virginia 

Nearly  every  couinunity  organized  a  home  defense  company  to  assist  local 
authorities  to  maintain  law  and  order.  At  the  state  level,  the  Virginia 
Volunteers  were  organized  for  state  military  service.  By  the  end  of  1917 
two  battalions  (in  Richmond  and  Roanoke)  and  eleven  separate  companies  had 
been  organized,  with  a  total  of  63  officers  and  1,300  men.  They  supplied 
their  own  uniforms,  but  for  the  most  part  in  1917  had  few  rifles,  since 
the  state  could  not  find  any  to  purchase.  Ultimately  seme  rifles  were 
procured  from  the  War  Department,  but  the  companies  were  never  fully 
equipped. 

In  1918  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the  31  infantry 
companies  into  a  National  Guard  regiment.  The  Richmond  Howitzers'  Machine 
Gun  Company,  however,  was  mustered  into  service  as  National  Guard  In 
September  and  officially  recognized  on  11  October. 

The  Volunteers  lost  1,106  men  in  1918,  most  of  them  to  federal  service, 
but  in  spite  of  that  the  membership  in  1918  increased  to  2,728. 

Washington 

On  11  July  1917,  after  considerable  preparation,  the  governor 
authorized  organization  of  the  Washington  State  Guard,  to  consist  of 
16  infantry  companies  in  the  principal  cities.  First  organized  as  a 
provisional  regiment,  the  force  was  mustered  into  state  service  as 
the  Third  Infantry  Regiment  (four  companies)  on  15  September  1917. 

Wisconsin 

As  early  as  1905  legislation  had  been  passed  to  provide  for  replacing 
the  National  Guardin  the  event  it  should  be  federalized.  Thus  in  1917  the 
Wisconsin  State  Guard  was  created.  It  consisted  of  four  infantry  regiments, 
with  a  reserve  of  1  battalion,  38  separate  companies,  and  6  separate  platoons. 
All  State  Guard  organizations  were  required  to  have  military  drill  and 
ii.„ truction  three  times  a  month,  and  an  annual  field  camp  of  instruction. 
Members  received  no  pay. 
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West  Virginia 

Legislation  passed  on  May  1917  provided  for  a  special  police 
force  of  10  to  100  deputy  sheriffs  in  each  county.  They  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  sheriff,  and  serve  under  the  governor's  orders. 

Subsequently  three  companies  of  militia  reserve  were  formed.  They 
were  dissolved  six  months  after  the  war. 

Wyomi nq 

By  the  fall  of  1917  some  comnuini ties  had  formed  protective  organizations, 
armed  with  revolvers  and  pick  handles.  Although  some  steps  had  been 
taken  toward  forming  a  home  guard  none  was  in  existence  until  1918. 

How  it  was  organized  is  not  known.  It  was  mustered  out  soon  after  the 
Armistice. 

District  of  Columbia 

No  home  defense  force  was  formed. 
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CHAPTER  II 


US  HOME  DCHNSC  IN  WOULD  WAR  II 
Introduction 

In  the  United  States,  World  War  1  posed  relatively  brief  and  limited 
problems  of  home  defense,  which  were  dealt  with  adequately  by  a  variety 
of  local  solutions.  Much  greater  and  more  systematic  efforts  were 
necessary  to  provide  for  internal  security  during  World  War  II.  In 
the  longer  conflict,  forces  for  home  defense  were  organized  on  a  much 
more  elaborate  and  uniform  scale.  The  states  authorized  strength 
levels  of  more  than  200,000  men  through  most  of  the  war  and  usually 
maintained  a  mustered  strength  well  over  150,000.  The  states  also 
controlled  a  variety  of  volunteer  local  formations  which  were  neither 
armed  by  the  federal  government  nor  paid  for  by  the  states. 

In  keeping  with  the  managerial  requirements  of  total  war,  the 
federal  government  coordinated  domestic  military  planning,  participated 
actively  in  setting  standards  for  state  military  forces,  and  provided 
arms,  equipment,  training,  technical  guidance,  and  some  financial 
assistance  to  the  states.  Overlapping  federal  and  state  roles  occasionally 
blurred  the  traditional  constitutional  distinction  between  the  responsibility 
for  repelling  invasion  and  the  duty  to  maintain  local  law  and  order. 

Wartime  developments  resulted  in  several  changes  of  mission  for  home  defense 
forces,  including  a  combat  role.  Although  never  called  upon  to  fight,  state 
forces  in  World  War  II  proved  a  successful  substitute  for  the  National  Guard 
in  the  more  routine  internal  security  duties. 

The  disbandment  of  the  home  defense  forces  after  World  War  1  was  an 
uneven  process.  Many  of  the  27  states  that  had  raised  such  forces  had 
enlisted  volunteers  for  the  duration  of  the  war  plus  one  year,  to  allow 
time  for  the  return  of  the  National  Guard  to  the  states.  With  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice  and  the  rapid  demobilization  of  US  forces,  many  members 
understandably  lost  interest  in  an  activity  that  now  seemed  unnecessary. 
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The  consequent  low  attendance  at  drills  contributed  to  the  decision  to 

disband  home  defense  forces  rapidly  in  several  states.  Yet  some  states  -- 

including  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New 

Jersey,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont  --  maintained  Home  Guards 

well  into  1919  and  even  into  1920  because  of  Lite  prolonged  delay  in 

g 

reestablishing  units  of  the  National  Guard.  The  wisdom  of  retaining 
these  forces  was  demonstrated  during  the  102-day  police  strike  in  Boston 
in  1919,  in  which  the  entire  Massachusetts  State  Guard  was  called  into 
service. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  and  Illinois  continued  to  maintain 
some  of  their  wartime,  federal  1 y-nn mjni ^ed  National  Guard  reserve  units, 
incorporating  them  into  the  permanent  National  Guard  established  by  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  June  1920.  National  Guard  units  also  received 
as  recruits  many  men  of  military  aye  who  had  served  in  home  defense  but 
had  not  been  conscripted  because  of  the  short  duration  of  the  war.  Some 
large  industrial  states  hoped  that  units  there  would  provide  a  nucleus 
for  the  rapid  reconstitution  of  their  National  Guard  organizations.  Their 
hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  necessity  to  comply  with  new  federal  regula¬ 
tions.  The  time  required  to  change  the  organization  and  equipment  of  state 
units  was  in  most  cases  at  least  equal  to  that  of  organizing  new  ones. 

Some  constabulary-type  home  defense  forces  continued  in  different  form 
after  the  war.  The  full-time  active  duty  units  of  the  Michigan  State 
Troops,  for  example,  were  retained  and  later  became  the  Michigan  state 
pol ice. 


Establ i shment  of  the  State  Guards 

With  the  spread  of  war  in  Europe  and  Asia  early  in  1940,  the  War 
Department  recognized  that  the  potential  threats  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  required  thorough  planning  in  peacetime  for  the  protection 
of  civilians  and  vital  defense  installations.  The  creation  of  conventional 
civil  defense  organizations ,  already  begun,  would  not  be  sufficient.  The 
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The  Vemion'-.  Volunteer  Militia  was  maintained  at  full  strength  until 
June  1921.  Nebraska  not  only  continued  its  Home  Guards,  but  briefly 
supplemented  them  with  four  companies  of  State  Rifles. 
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Axis  powers  were  considered  likely  to  attempt  espionage  and  sabotage,  and 
to  encourage  civil  unrest  on  a  wider  scale  than  in  World  War  I.  Parachute 
landings  or  other  forms  of  raids  were  also  considered  possible.  The  War 
Department's  (dans  for  strengthening  the  Regular  Army  and  ir, ducting  the 
National  Guard  into  active  federal  service  from  September  1940  would  be 
disrupted  if  combat  troops  had  to  be  diverted  to  internal  security  and 
guard  duties,  as  more  than  100,000  had  been  in  the  months  following  the 
declaration  of  war  in  1917.  The  problems  of  local  security  demanded  the 
systematic  organization  of  state  military  forces  to  take  the  place  of  the 
federalized  National  Guard  to  support  law  enforcement  agencies. 

New  federal  legislation  was  necessary  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
state  forces.  The  legal  status  of  the  home  defense  forces  of  World  War 
1  had  been  determined  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  But  the  summer  of  1940 
was  peacetime,  and  section  61  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  (quoted 
in  the  previous  chapter),  which  had  not  been  modified  by  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  1920,  forbade  states  to  maintain  troops  other  than  the 
National  Guard  in  time  of  peace.  Accordingly  a  bill,  introduced  on 
1  July  and  approved  on  21  October  1940,  amended  section  61  by  the  following 
additions: 

.../>!•« wi. L\i  j'ui'iticr.  That  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe  for  discipline  in 
training,  the  organization  by  and  maintenance  within 
any  State  of  such  military  forces  other  than  National 
Guard  as  may  be  provided  by  the  laws  of  such  State  is 
hereby  authorized  while  any  part  of  the  National  Guard 
of  the  State  is  concerned  is  in  active  federal  service: 

Pvoul  /•  .7  j’urLh^r,  That  such  forces  shall  not  be  called, 
ordered,  or  in  any  iiioimer  drafted,  as  such,  into  the 
military  services  of  the  United  Slates;  however,  no 
person  shall,  by  reason  or  his  membership  in  any  such 
unit,  be  exempted  from  military  service  under  any 
federal  law:  A>u{  That  the  Secretary 

of  War  in  his  discretion  and  under  regulations  determined 
by  him,  is  authorized  to  is.ue,  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  use  of  such  military  units,  to  any  State,  upon 
requisition  of  the  Governor  thereof,  such  arms  and 
equipment  as  may  be  in  possession  of  and  can  be  spared 
by  the  War  Department. 

The  act  was  permissive,  in  keeping  with  the  War  Department's  principle 
that  internal  security  remained  a  local  responsibility  to  be  maintained  by 
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troops  under  state  control,  primarily  at  stote  expense,  it  was  left  to 
the  individual  states  to  determine  whether  to  raise  forces  at  all,  and 
to  fix  their  size,  composition,  and  terms  of  service,  under  provisions 
of  current  state  military  laws,  or  under  new  statutes  if  nor.e  existed. 

With  regard  to  both  legislation  and  organization,  the  federal  role  was 
to  be  one  of  suggestion  and  guidance  rather  than  command  and  detailed 
control . 

A  good  deal  of  interest  in  local  defense  already  existed  in  some 
states.  The  Connecticut  Adjutant  General's  office  had  prepared  a  plan 
in  1939  for  the  formation  of  a  home  defense  force  of  World  War  veterans 
and  had  approached  the  American  Legion,  the  VFW,  and  other  ex-servicemen's 
organizations.  In  July  1940  New  York  set  up  a  small  headquarters  staff 
to  prepare  the  paperwork  for  reactivation  of  the  New  York  Guard.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  developed  a  state  emergency  plan  several  years  before.  The 
state's  adjutant  general  arranged  a  one-week  refresher  course  in  the  summer 
of  1940,  for  officer  candidates  who  would  later  form  the  cadre  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Guard.  Three  hundred  former  National  Guard  and  World 
War  I  officers  attended.  In  August  1940,  four  retired  and  reserve  officers 
in  California  formed  a  civil  1,111  preparatory  unit,  "The  Southern  California 
Home  Defense  Force,"  with  the  implied  approval  of  the  state  Adjutant 
General.  This  organization  trained  and  drilled  1,200  civilian  volunteers 
without  military  equipment.  Several  of  its  senior  officers  received 
commands  In  the  Calfornia  State  Guard  when  it  was  formed  in  1941. 

Sixteen  states  possessed  adequate  military  legislation  before 
passage  of  the  federal  enabling  act  of  21  October  1940.  In  order  to 
guide  the  others,  in  November  the  drafting  committee  of  the  Federal-State 
Conference  on  Law  Enforcement  Problems  of  National  Defense  cooperated  with 
the  War  Department  in  the  preparation  of  a  model  State  Guard  Act  (see 
Appendix  B).  The  model  act  reflected  some  additional  federal  concerns: 
regulations  for  State  Guards  were  to  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  those 
for  the  National  Guard;  civil  organizations  could  not  join  the  State 
Guards  as  units;  and  state  forces  on  active  service  could  cooperate  with 


the  military  or  police  forces  of  another  state.  Cooperation  with  federal 
troops  was  not  mentioned.  The  model  act  also  established  the  term  "State 
Guards"  as  the  preferred  title  for  state  military  forces.^ 

Interim  instructions  of  27  November  1940  set  forth  the  views  of  the 
War  Department  on  the  shape  of  state  forces  and  the  extent  of  f  deral 
assistance  to  be  offered  to  them.  With  regard  to  organization,  it  was 
recommended  that  most  units  be  infantry  or  military  police  battalions, 
the  types  of  units  that  had  seemed  to  meet  state  requirements  best  In 
World  War  I.  States  could  enlist  as  many  troops  as  they  felt  necessary, 
but  federal  help  was  limited.  The  principal  federal  contribution  was  to 
be  the  free  issue  to  each  state  of  .30-cal.  Enfield  M1917  rifles,  with 
bayonets  and  accessories,  to  an  allowance  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  enlisted  strength  of  a  state's  National  Guard  enrollment  as  of  30 
June  1940.  The  federal  commitment  would  thus  total  approximately  111,000 
rifles  at  most.  Limited  quantities  of  training  manuals,  anmuni tlon,  and 
quartermaster  equipment  were  available  for  purchase.  Neither  uniforms  nor 
weapons  were  available  tor  sale  or  issue. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1941  states  that  had  been  awaiting  federal 
authorization  and  the  publication  of  the  model  act  proceeded  with  legls- 
lation,  emergency  appropriations ,  establishment  of  headquarters,  and 
enlistment  of  volunteers.  During  the  same  period,  the  War  Department 
designated  the  National  Guard  Bureau  as  the  administrative  agency  for 
State  Guard  matters,  and  the  nine  corps  area  cotmianders  as  the  channels 
of  communication  with  the  states.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  prepared  a 
definitive  set  of  War  Department  regulations  for  State  Guards  during 
January  and  February  1941.  These  were  Issued  as  Army  Regulations  850-250 
on  21  April . 

In  addition  to  repeating  the  provisions  of  previous  Instructions  on 
legal  status  and  federal  structure,  AR  850-250  permitted  open-market  state 
purchases  of  arms,  equipment,  and  distinctive  uniforms  as  long  as  such  did 
not  compete  with  federal  procurement;  prescribed  accountability  procedures 
for  federal  property,  particularly  rifles,  In  state  hands;  and  set  forth 
general  views  on  the  training  of  state  troops. 

^  Initially  14  states  used  different  titles  for  their  forces.  All  except 
the  Illinois  Reserve  Militia,  the  Kentucky  Active  Militia,  and  the  Michigan 
State  Troops  changed  to  State  Gujrds  by  1943,  at  federal  suggestion.  Arizona, 
Montana,  Nevada,  and  Oklahoma  did  not  maintain  forces  during  the  war. 


More  important,  AR  850-250  delineated  War  Department  policy  concerning 
the  respective  responsibilities  of  state  and  federal  military  authorities. 
State  Guards  were  solely  state  forces,  whose  employment  and  composition  were 
determined  by  the  governors;  federal  involvement  was  still  ’ntended  to  be 
indirect  and  limited.  The  War  Department  would  not  issue  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  content  of  training;  training  objectives  would  be  prescribed 
by  state  authorities,  with  the  general  assistance  of  the  corps  area  com¬ 
manders.  In  cases  of  confusion  or  dispute  over  the  employment  of  state 
and  federal  forces  in  the  same  area,  the  issues  would  have  to  be  resolved 
through  cooperation  rather  than  by  the  direct  command  authority  of  federal 
officers. 

One  or  two  situations  may  arise  in  this  regard. 

In  one  instance,  federal  military  forces  and  State 
Guard  units  may  be  operating  In  the  same  locality. 

Although  each  force  may  be  acting  within  Its  proper 
authority,  and  although  no  question  of  conflict  of 
responsibility  may  arise,  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  respective  forces  Is  essential. 

In  the  other  situation  contemplated,  conflict  of 
views  may  exist  as  to  the  responsibility,  whether 
federal  or  State,  for  a  particular  mission.  In  such 
a  case,  if  the  commanders  of  the  federal  forces  and 
the  State  authorities  are  unable  to  effect  an  agree¬ 
ment,  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  corps  area  commander  whose  decision  on  the 
employment  of  federal  forces  under  his  command  is 
final.  The  state  authorities  should  conform  to  that 
decision  in  the  light  of  the  paramount  federal  con¬ 
cern  with  the  national  defense.11 

The  organization  of  the  StJte  Guards  across  the  country  proceeded  at 
an  uneven  pace.  The  induction  of  the  National  Guard  was  prolonged  well 
Into  1941,  and  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  Guard  would  be  retained  long 
In  federal  service.  Several  status,  Including  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania, 
consequently  chose  to  await  developments.  They  completed  plans,  but 
merely  augmented  their  police  forces,  feeling  that  active  organization  of 
State  Guards  was  unnecessary  until  a  real  emergency  occurred.  Some  states 
experienced,  delays  in  enacting  legislation.  Washington  state  briefly 
abandoned  Its  plans  at  one  point  because  there  was  no  free  equipment, 
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except  for  rifles,  to  be  had  from  the  federal  government.  Oklahoma 
apparently  enrolled  several  hundred  men  early  in  1941  and  then  disbanded 
them.  However,  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts 
Minnesota,  New  Vork,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia  rapidly  organized  state 
forces,  even  trough  hampered  by  shortages  of  uniforms,  arms  and  equipment. 

By  June  1941,  37  states  had  a  composite  authorized  strength  of  123,527 
men,  with  88,936  actually  mustered.  Deliveries  of  rifles  to  the  states 
totalled  94,422.  After  a  year's  preparation  and  organization,  state 
forces  were  adequate  to  perform  the  peacetime  duties  of  the  National  Guard. 

State  Guard  Missions,  1941-1945 

Once  war  was  declared  the  Wur  Department  took  a  serious  interest  in 
the  missions  that  might  be  performed  by  State  Guards  as  part  of  the 
general  war  effort.  As  the  situation  changed  missions  changed,  usually 
cauring  changes  in  State  Guards  training  and  in  the  extent  of  federal 
supervision  of  state  programs.  While  shifts  in  mission  priorities  some¬ 
times  place  unintended  strains  upon  state  military  organizations,  some  of 
the  effects  were  beneficial.  In  particular,  increases  of  equipment  and 
other  federal  assistance  enabled  State  Guards  to  upgrade  standards,  to 
Improve  performance,  or  to  deal  with  difficult  organizational  problems. 

The  State  Guards  had  four  principal  missions  assigned  to  them  from 
the  period  of  their  establishment  to  the  end  of  the  war.  (1)  The 
organizations  Ini  tally  performed  only  the  peacetime  duties  of  the  National 
Guard.  (2)  In  the  year  after  Pearl  Harbor,  State  Guards  In  coastal 
regions  and  other  vital  areas  took  on  an  emergency,  full-time  guard-duty 
mission.  (3)  From  1942  to  early  1944,  Guards  in  all  states  trained  as 
combat  troops  to  operate  with  federal  forces  In  the  event  of  Invasion. 

(4)  After  March  1944  they  reverted  to  on  Internal  security  role,  but 
with  increased  responsibilities. 

During  the  prewar  formative  period  of  the  State  Guards,  the  National 
Guard  Bureay  considered  several  possible  roles  for  them.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  emergency  functions  of  the  National  Guard,  they  might  be 
required  to  apprehend  fifth  columnists  and  saboteurs,  or  ultimately  to 
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play  some  part  in  combating  air  or  landings.  In  practice,  however, 
the  guards'  training  concentra trd  on  their  officially  designated  internal 
security  mission.  Calls  to  active  duty  in  1941  dealt  only  with  the 
familiar  problems  of  natural  disasters,  accidents,  and  civil 
disturbances. 

One  aspect  of  State  Guards'  employment  in  this  category  of  duty 
raised  concern  about  an  undesirable  feature  of  early  State  Guard  develop¬ 
ment  .  In  consequence  of  industrial  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  the  federalization  of  the  National  Guard,  State  Guard  training  In 
several  states  emphasized  the  suppression  of  disorders  in  factories 
and  mines.  Many  units  appeared  to  be  intended  for  use  primarily  as 
anti-strike  forces.  In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  State 
Guards  could  lose  considerable  support  among  workers  if  they  were  ex¬ 
clusively  identified  with  such  a  mission,  since  strikes  were  not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  work  of  spies  and  agitators.  Concentration  upon  training 

for  Industrial  disputes  would  also  inhibit  the  possibility  of  developing 

13 

whatever  combat  potential  the  new  organizations  might  possess. 

The  problem  posed  by  this  tendency  to  concentrate  on  strike-breaking 
was  eclipsed  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  Faced  with  the  prospect  of  attacks 
upon  the  United  States  Itself,  the  War  Department  assigned  an  unexpected 
new  mission  to  the  State  Guards.  Corps  area  commanders  requested  state 
governors  to  call  out  their  troops  for  round-the-clock  active  duty, 
guarding  vital  installations  and  coimiunications.  By  the  end  of  Decanber 
1941,  State  Guards  were  on  continuous  duty  in  16  states  --  California, 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

December  1941  saw  a  high  level  of  State  Guard  active  duty  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  for  a  relatively  brief  period.  Vermont  called  out 
all  Its  units  for  ten  days,  and  kept  one  of  them  on  continuous  service 
for  a  month  longer.  For  a  few  days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  California  had 
15.00C  guardsmen  on  active  duty.  When  no  enemy  attack  occurred  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  war,  the  states  deactivated  many  of  their 
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units.  Nevertheless,  a  continuing  requirement  for  static  security  troops 
in  several  states  --  not  all  of  them  on  the  coasts  —  kept  thousands  of 
state  guardsmen  on  active  duty  over  the  next  year,  as  shown  in  Figure  4. 

Figure  4 

STATE  GUARDS  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  1942* 
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Compiled  from  monthly  strength  reports  in  Box  118,  Record  Group  319,  WNRC. 

The  bulk  of  these  troops  were  in  California,  which  had  several  thousand 
men  on  active  duty  at  all  times.  Other  states,  including  Iowa  and  New 
Jersey,  maintained  permanent  duty  battalions  for  guarding  road  junctions 
and  other  points  Important  for  conmunications. 

The  federal  government  adopted  several  other  measures  to  bolster  the 
security  of  vulnerable  war  production  facilities  and  areas  of  military 
significance.  In  the  weeks  immediately  following  Pearl  Harbor,  up  to 
30,000  combat  troops  were  temporarily  diverted  to  the  protection  of  vital 
Installations.  Continuation  of  such  employment  was  undesirable  as  a  de¬ 
triment  to  morale  and  a  waste  of  resources.  In  consideration  both  of  this 
fact  and  of  the  state  of  equipment  and  training  of  many  State  Guard  units, 
the  War  Department  In  January  1942  ordered  the  organization  of  51  Zone  of 
the  Interior  military  police  battalions  (later  Increased  to  89).  These 
units  were  composed  of  officers  over  the  age  for  combat  duty,  older  en¬ 
listed  men,  and  men  selected  frum  limited  service  categories,  who  were  not 
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fully  qualified  tor  combat.  Thuir  <  ompos i lion  thus  superficially  resembled 
that  of  the  US  Guards  of  Wurld  War  1.  Unlike  the  US  Guards,  however,  the 
MP  battalions  did  not  disperse  in  small  details,  but  remained  stationed 
near  important  installations  and  critical  areas  to  act  as  strategic  rein¬ 
forcements  in  case  of  civil  disturbances  or  other  emergencies. 

Federal  policy  intended  that  these  forces  be  used  only  as  a  last 
resort.  The  War  Department  required  defense  industries  to  organize 
their  own  civilian  guards  for  local  plant  protection,  with  responsibility 
for  supervision  and  inspection  assigned  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General. 

Beyond  this  the  prewar  federal  polity  on  Lite  protection  of  civilian  facili¬ 
ties  continued  in  force:  the  primary  responsibility  still  lay  with  the 

State  Guards,  state  police,  constabulary,  local  police,  or  private  civilian 
14 

guards. 

The  employment  of  large  numbers  of  State  Guards  on  extended  active 
duty  seemed  unavoidable  In  several  states,  in  view  of  the  fear  of  invasion 

|  that  prevailed  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Nevertheless  problems  arose  immediately. 

!  State  Guards  were  neither  organized  nor  intended  for  continuous  full-time 

» 

|  service.  State  Guardsmen  were  civilians  with  jobs;  they  expected  only 

brief  periods  of  active  duty  in  case  of  disasters,  riots,  or  war-related 
emergencies.  Their  continued  absence  disrupted  normal  business  as  well 
as  war  production.  States  had  not  anticipated  having  to  pay  indefinitely 
for  large  numbers  of  full-time  troops.  Guardsmen  did  not  know  how  long 
their  families  would  have  to  exist  on  active-duty  pay,  generally  well 
below  civilian  wages.  More  important,  if  large  numbers  of  Guardsmen  were 
tied  to  static  duties,  there  might  nut  be  sufficient  mobile  state  forces 
available  to  aid  local  authorities  in  dealing  with  emergencies. 

On  6  January  1942  the  War  Department  requested  that  all  federal 
employees  be  discharged  from  the  State  Guards.  This  measure  hit  particularly 
hard  at  the  forces  of  two  of  the  principal  active-duty  states,  Maryland  and 
California.  California,  the  state  with  the  heaviest  burden  of  active  duty, 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  retain  federal  employees  in  the  California  State 
Guard,  and  to  secure  deferments  from  selective  service  for  State  Guardsmen. 

In  May  1942,  three  congressmen  (all  from  California)  introduced  bills  to 
form  nationwide  home  defense  forces.  One  proposed  to  federalize  the 

Letter,  J.W.  Martyn,  administrative  assistant  to  Chief,  NG8,  to  Senator 
Robert  R.  Reynolds,  21  January  1942;  It.  Col.  John  S.  Myers,  speech  before 
'  officers  of  the  New  York  Guard,  28  February  1944. 
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existing  State  Guards;  the  second,  to  administer  the  guards  through  the 
states,  but  under  federal  control  and  financing;  the  third,  to  create  a 
Home  Defense  Reserve  as  part  of  the  regular  army.  The  Secretary  of 
War  rejected  these  proposals  because  they  entailed  the  unconstitutional 
assumption  by  the  federal  government  of  responsibility  for  local  security. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  tuch  federalized  forces  were  to  be  employed  only  In 
guarding  sites  important  to  the  national  war  effort,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  create  still  more  state  organizations  to  perform  the  conventional 
domestic  security  duties  carried  out  by  the  State  Guards. 

The  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  speculated  that  the  static 
guard  requirement  might  be  met  by  adapting  a  feature  of  the  British  Home 
Guards  to  State  Guard  organization.  Many  of  these  British  Home  Guard  units 
had  more  men  than  arms;  the  men  performed  part-time  guard  duty  near  their 
homes,  in  rotation,  exchanging  weapons  from  one  shift  to  the  next.  This 
spread  the  burden  more  evenly,  allowed  the  men  to  remain  at  their  jobs, 
and  made  optimum  use  of  both  manpower  and  scarce  equipment.  An  expanded 
State  Guard  reserve  program  in  the  United  States  might  achieve  the  same 
results,  it  was  suggested.  16 

The  difficulties  with  extended  active  guard  duty  generated  considerable 
thought  about  the  proper  relation  between  internal  security  requirements 
and  the  organizations  charged  with  fulfilling  them.  Yet  none  of  the 
measures  proposed  ever  solved  the  problem.  Conditions  eased,  and  the 
requirement  gradually  disappeared.  The  fear  of  imminent  invasion  receded 
during  1942.  Sabotage  never  proved  a  serious  threat.  Most  State  Guard 
units  were  sent  home.  By  early  1 94 J  only  California  had  sizable  forces 
on  full-time  duty.  The  federal  government  denied  Governor  Earl  Warren's 
requests  for  additional  arms,  supplies,  personal  exemptions,  and  subsidies 
to  cover  active  duty  expenses.  The  governor  accordingly  declared  that  the 
California  State  Guard  was  no  longer  able  to  perform  the  mission.  The 
state  Adjutant  General  deactivated  all  units  between  February  and  June 
1943.  A  new  law  reorganized  the  guard  on  the  conventional  basis  of  active 
duty  only  for  training  and  emergencies.  ^ 


15,1.V,  VO,  pp.  95-96.  California  AGO,  •.«*./  ■  J'  h-  Gal ij'omia 

statu  Guard,  (Sacramento,  1946),  p.  33. 

.1/?,  .VO,  J p.  97. 

17.  .  ,  .  . . _ 

Ht  atari/  oj  ih<  i  i:  ifortu.i 


.  i  ir.l,  pp.  30,  197-202. 


In  a  sense,  the  active-duty  gourd  rule  was  an  extended,  top-priority 
digression  from  the  main  mission  of  all  State  Guards  in  the  first  half 
of  the  war.  With  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  State  Guard  officials, 
federal  authorities  assigned  a  sotcnLiul  combat  mission  to  toe  guards, 
to  act  as  auxiliaries  to  federal  troops  in  case  of  invasion. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  corps  area  commanders  (later,  commanding 

generals  of  service  commands)  were  to  assume  wide  responsibilities  for 

territorial  defense.  It  was  desirable  to  fit  the  State  Guards  into 

their  defense  plans,  but  the  legal  status  of  the  guards  complicated 

the  task.  Prewar  regulations  had  not  discussed  joint  federal-state 

operations,  because  none  were  contemplated  under  the  original  mission 

of. the  State  Guards.  The  problem  in  1942  was  how  to  coordinate  activities 

without  direct  federal  conmand  over  the  troops  involved,  and  without  the 

inconvenience  of  enacting  new  legislation.  The  first  comprehensive  wartime 

directive  on  the  mission,  training,  and  employment  of  State  Guards  defined 

the  relations  between  state  and  federal  military  forces  in  such  a  way  as 
»  18 

to  avoid  the  difficulty.  The  missions  of  the  State  Guards  were  listed 
as: 

(a)  Maintain  the  laws;  suppress  disorders;  and 
protect  the  life  and  property  of  individuals  within 
the  State. 

(b)  Meet  such  domestic  emergencies  as  may  arise 
within  the  State,  including  civil  disturbances  and 
disasters  resulting  from  both  war  or,  other  cause[sic]. 

(c)  Guard  and  protect  vital  industries,  installations 
communications  and  facilities  essential  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  when  other  means  such  as  local  police  or  protection 
by  civil  guards  are  deemed  inadequate  by  authorized 
State  or  federal  agencies. 

(d)  Prevent  or  suppress  the  activities  of  enemy 
agents  such  as  fifth  columnists  and  parachute  troops 
either  in  the  absence  of,  or  in  support  or  conjunction 
with,  federal  troops. 

(e)  Cooperate  with  federal  military  authorities  in 
extreme  emergencies,  especially  in  information  duties 
at  or  near  frontiers  and  in  the  evacuation  of  civilians. 

(f)  Perform  such  other  duties  as  were  assigned  to 
the  National  Guard  when  not  in  federal  service. 

The  uncertainties  involved  in  the  new  mission  (e)  were  to  be  resolved 
by  prior  arrangement. 


1 8 

AG  to  commanding  generals  of  all  corps  areas,  30  April  1942.  These 
missions  were  reiterated  in  an  updated  version  of  AR  850-250,  9  August  1945. 
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State  Guards  shall  nut  be  called,  ordered  or  in 
any  manner  drafted  as  such  into  the  military  services 
of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  in  the  event  of 
extreme  emergency  such  as  threatened  invasion  or  dis¬ 
aster  caused  by  hostile  action,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  practical  control  may  and  will  be  exercised  over 
these  forces  through  voluntary  and  wholehearted  coop¬ 
eration.  In  order  to  prepare  now  for  just  such  event¬ 
ualities  and  in  order  that  State  Guards  may  be  included 
as  an  integral  part  of  any  plans  relative  thereto, 

Corps  Area  Commanders  will  contact  the  governor  of  each 
of  the  states  in  each  of  their  respective  Corps  Areas 
requesting  that  State  Guards  be  assigned  a  mission  of 
cooperating  with  appropriate  Federal  military  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  event  of  extreme  emergency.  In  the  ac¬ 
complishment-  of  cooperative  missions,  it  is  not  con¬ 
templated  that  State  Guards  will  be  either  employed 
*  outside  the  boundaries  o!  t.heir  respective  states  or 

coiiniandud  by  federal  military  authorities  but,  rather, 
that  they  will  undertake  and  carry  out  such  missions 
as  may  have  been  previously  planned  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  or  which  they  may  be  requested  to  undertake  at  a 
critical  moment. 

This  document  provided  the  authority  for  the  preparation  of  corps 

area  emergency  plans  which  included  the  use  of  federal  troops  to  supplement 

19 

the  State  Guards,  or  to  assume  temporary  control  of  an  area.  For  the 
rest  of  the  war,  then,  the  headquarters  staffs  of  the  service  commands  and 
of  the  state  adjutants  general  officially  allocated  joint  operational  tasks 
to  State  Guard  units  by  a  process  of  negotiation. 

The  principal  tactical  responsibility  of  State  Guard  units  was  to 
make  initial  contact  with  an  enemy  force,  then  to  harass  and  delay  it  until 
federal  troops  reached  the  area.  Other  tasks  in  the  event  of  invasion 
included  the  provision  of  rear  area  security,  military  and  civilian  move¬ 
ment  control,  and  engineer  support.  This  combat  role  was  given  primary 
emphasis  in  State  Guard  training  (even  in  states  in  the  middle  of  the 
country  mustering  very  small  forces)  until  the  end  of  1943,  although  such 
a  mission  probably  would  have  been  difficult  to  accomplish  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  levels  of  armament  and  equipment. 


19 

See,  for  example.  Letter,  Major  Gen.  Uhl,  commanding  VII  Corps  area, 
to  Governor  Griswold  of  Nebraska,  22  May  1942. 
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From  early  1944  each  state  maintained  an  elaborate  emergency  plan, 
with  detailed  responsibil  i ties  allotted  to  civil  organizations.  State  Guards, 
and  federal  troops  (if  available).  Federal  and  state  roles  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  combined  milil.tr  •tper.i!  ion-,  were  determined  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  relevant  ‘.late  •>  I  iiiI.miL*.  •ieiiiT.il  •md  ctmnitindinq  generals 
of  service  conmands  (who  had  replaced  corps  area  cownanders) .  The  agree¬ 
ments  were  renewed  annually,  with  the  approval  of  the  state  governors. 

The  War  Department  developed  the  last  major  change  in  the  missions 
of  the  State  Guards  in  the  first  three  months  of  1944.  Allied  forces  had 
assumed  the  offensive  worldwide.  The  perceived  threat  of  invasion  was 
over,  and  the  combat  training  of  the  State  Guards  was  becoming  increasingly 
irrelevant.  It  was  clear  that  virtually  all  Army  combat  troops  would  soon 
go  overseas.  The  only  federal  units  avaliable  in  the  event  of  internal 
emergencies  would  be  a  few  remaining  military  police  battalions.  New 
federal  emergency  plans  allotted  to  the  State  Guards  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  security.  They  were  expected  to 
perform  the  mission  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  assistance  from  federal 
forces.  At  the  same  time  Army  Service  Forces  finally  committed  large 
amounts  of  equipment  to  the  State  Guards  to  make  up  for  critical  shortages. 

State  training  returned  to  its  original  emphasis  on  disaster  relief 
and  riot  control.  The  State  Guard*,  had  of  course  dealt  with  local  emergencies 
as  they  occurred  all  through  their  existence.  The  only  differences  in  1944 
and  1945  were  increased  coordination  with  federal  authorities,  and  improved 
capability  as  a  result  of  better  equipment. 

Figures  5,  6,  and  7  show  the  types  of  duty  other  than  guard  duty 
performed  by  various  State  Guard  elements  in  1943,  1944,  and  1945.  By 
far  the  largest  amount  of  duty  was  concerned  with  natural  disasters, 
primarily  floods  and  hurricanes,  but  also  including  a  very  heavy  snow  in 
February  1945,  for  which  several  ttiousand  men  were  called  out  to  shovel 
for  two  weeks. 
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Figure  5 

STATE  GUARD  ACTIVE  DUTY,  1943-1945* 
Civil  Disturbances 


Figure  6 

STATE  GUARD  ACTIVE  DUTY,  1943-1945 
Natural  Disasters  1 
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Figure  7 

STATE  GUARD  ACTIVE  DUTY,  1943-19451 
Miscellaneous  2 

1943  |  1944  1  ...  1945  ~ 

State _ [incidents!  Days  1  Officers)  Men  Incidents  j  Days  {Officers  \  Men  Incidents  '  ~Ws  1  Officers  1  Men 
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The  Structure  of  Home  Defense 

Federal  Admin i s t >a t ion  and  Coord i no t ion 

The  preparation  of  the  nation  for  war  during  1940  and  1941  entailed 
the  creation  of  new  federal  agencies  responsible  for  the  organization  of 
passive  civilian  defense  and  the  mobilization  of  industrial  production. 

The  War  Department  employed  existing  administrative  machinery,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  incorporate  the  newly-established  state  military  forces  into  the 
national  defense  structure.  The  Secretary  of  War  on  10  December  1940  de¬ 
signated  the  National  Guard  Bureau  as  the  administrative  agency  lor  State 
Guard  matters.  State  military  authorities  and  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
wore  to  correspond  with  each  other  through  the  commanding  generals  of  corps 
areas. 

The  outbreak  of  war  produced  one  significant  addition  to  these 

arrangements.  The  reorganization  of  the  War  Department  in  March  1942 

grouped  the  supply,  procurement,  internal  security,  and  administrative 

functions  of  the  Army  within  the  United  States  under  a  new  organization. 

Services  of  Supply.  The  commanding  general,  Services  of  Supply  (referred 

to  hereafter  by  the  later  designation,  Army  Service  Forces),  assumed 

responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  War  Department  policies  toward  State 

Guards,  and  for  the  supervision  of  planning  and  coordination  of  State  Guard 

activities.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  and  the  headquarters  of  the  corps 

areas  (renamed  service  comuunds  in  July  1942)  continued  as  the  executive 

20 

agencies  for  state  military  affairs  within  the  ASF  structure. 

The  National  Guard  Bureau  performed  a  variety  of  coordinating  and 
staff  service  duties  as  the  principal  link  between  state  and  federal 
military  administrations.  It  drafted  War  Department  regulations,  instructions, 
tables  of  organization  and  allowances,  training  program  suggestions,  and  other 
documents  concerning  State  Guards.  The  Bureau  also  monitored  the  condition 
of  state  forces.  State  adjutant  generals'  offices  submitted  returns  of  arms, 
ammunition,  equipment,  and  monthly  unit  strength  reports.  Service  command 
headquarters  reported  the  results  of  federal  inspections  of  State  Guard  units. 

2'n  . 

The  reorganization  of  March  1942  initially  placed  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  under  the  Adjutant  Ge  eral.  The  National  Guard  Association  promptly 
protested  this  arrangement.  In  April  1942  the  MGB  was  made  a  separate 
administrative  service,  and,  later,  a  staff  division  of  ASF.  See  John  D. 

Millett,  77j,.  Oi\ ■  i<:  tn. !  ■'  /  \rr;,  For, 'fa  a ,  p.  350. 
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From  these  sources  and  various  other  records  which  it  maintained,  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  computed  statistics  and  prepared  studies  of  State 
Guard  issues  at  the  request  of  its  Chief,  or  of  the  commanding  general, 

ASF.  Officers  from  the  Bureau  visited  state  field  training  camps  in  order 
to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  unit  equipment,  state  of  training, 
activities,  and  problems. 

The  National  Guard  Bureau  also  assisted  the  state  authorities  In 
dealings  with  other  federal  agencies.  State  Guard  requisitions  for  federal 
equipment  and  materials  went  through  the  service  commands,  but  the  Bureau 
acted  as  the  states'  representati ve  when  coordination  in  Washington  was 
necessary.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  arranged  for  clearances  and  priority 
ratings  for  State  Gua  d  purchases,  and  gasoline  and  tire  rations,  and 
handled  adminstrati ve  Issues  Involving  other  offices,  such  as  training 
doctrine,  or  medical  care  for  State  Guards  while  on  active  duty  for 
training  at  federal  installations. 

With  regard  to  planning  and  operations,  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
helped  to  define  t he  role  of  stale  forces  in  Lite  successive  emergency 
plans  evolved  by  the  War  Department.  Once  plans  were  formulated.  It 
monitored  the  local  coordination  of  state  and  federal  missions,  as 
negotiated  by  the  service  commands  and  State  Guard  officers.  As  an 
aid  in  combating  domestic  disturbances,  the  Bureau  maintained  a  "map 
book",  which  contained  a  station  list  showing  the  number  and  type  of 
State  Guard  units  located  in  or  near  critical  areas. 

Not  all  War  Department  measures  affecting  state  military  forces 
passed  through  the  National  Guard  Bureau.  For  example,  state  forces  were 
influenced  by  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  which  was  the  ASF  agency  responsible  for  the  coordination 
of  many  aspects  of  area  defense  plans,  and  for  the  protection  of  war 
industrial  plants  and  federal  installations.  The  request  to  the  state 
governors  on  7  and  8  December  1941  to  place  their  forces  on  active  duty 
came  from  the  Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  not  the  National 
Guard  Bureau. 

Conmanding  generals  of  the  service  coiiiiiands  had  two  major  home 
defense  force  responsibilities  during  the  war.  First,  they  remained  the 
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federal  agency  charyed  with  assist iny  state  military  authorities  in  the 
traininy  and  development  of  the  State  Guards.  Service  command  headquarters 
received  state  requisitions,  issued  arms,  supplies,  and  equipment,  and 
superintended  the  details  of  state  property  accountability.  With  the 
coming  of  war,  the  state  training  responsibilities  of  the  service  commands 
expanded  far  beyond  the  provision  of  guidance  to  state  training  officers 
and  the  transmission  of  suggested  training  programs  from  the  National  Guard 
Bureau.  From  April  1942  the  War  Department  directed  the  service  commands 
to  furnish  part-time  Instructors  from  Army  forces  stationed  near  state 
units,  and  such  training  aids,  manuals,  and  film  strips  as  could  be  spared 
front  bases  under  the  control  of  the  service  commands.  Service  command 
schools  soon  included  State  Guard  officers  and  specialists  in  their 
courses. 

The  War  Department  maintained  a  positive  control  over  the  standards 
of  State  Guard  units  through  the  increasingly  thorough  system  of  service 
command  inspections.  In  theory  the  state  military  authorities  were  masters 
in  their  own  houses  In  regard  to  standards  of  efficiency  for  units  and 
individual  troops.  In  this  the  State  Guards  of  World  War  II  more  closely 
resembled  the  Home  Guards  of  World  War  I  than  the  federally- recognized 
National  Guard  Reserve  units  of  that.  war.  State  recognition  created  a 
unit,  but  federal  inspection  formed  a  key  part  of  the  process  by  which 
a  unit  could  be  disbanded. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  inspectors  from  corps  area  staffs  primarily 
examined  the  condition  and  protection  of  federal  property  Issued  to 
State  Guard  units,  as  required  by  current  regulations.  Once  war  began, 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  instructed  inspectors  to  report  on  the  general 
condition  of  units  as  well,  and  to  use  Inspections  as  opportunities  to 
give  tactful  advice  to  conmanders  on  the  correction  of  shortcomings. 
Inspections  by  the  appropriate  service  command  was  made  an  annual  require¬ 
ment  in  August  1943  and  a  federal  form  was  provided.  Inspections  covered 
records  of  recruiting,  hours  of  instruction,  active  duty  during  the  year, 
etc.;  state  of  training,  ordnance,  and  equipment;  adequacy  of  training 
facilities,  alert  plans,  and  coordination  with  local  authorities.  Units 
receiving  unsatisfactory  ratings  were  placed  on  three  months'  probation 
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and  reinspected.  If  the  unit  failed  a  second  time,  the  inspector  recommended 
to  the  state  authorities  that  it  be  disbanded.  As  shown  in  Figure  8,  dis¬ 
bandment  for  inefficiency  was  relatively  rare. 

I  i  «jure  8 

STATE  GUARD  UNIT  INSPECTION  RATINGS  1942-1945* 


_ 1942 

_1943 _ 

1944 

1945 

Satisfactory 

2,085 

2,261 

3,081 

3,083 

Unsati sfactory 

54 

83 

123 

218 

Reinspcc  ted 

44 

27 

60 

86 

Di sbanded 

5 

7 

10 

- 

Coimiended 

J4b 

271 

119 

- 

*AU,  NOU,  ID'lC ,  p.  57.  States  disbanded  units  for  other  reasons  as  well, 
particularly  for  inability  to  maintain  enlisted  strength  through  local 
recruiting.  Highly  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  localities  In  which 
they  were  stationed.  State  Guard  units  were  adversely  affected  by  such 
factors  as  lack  of  interest  among  the  community,  high  rates  of  selective 
service  Induction,  and  local  employment  conditions. 

In  addition  to  overseeing  the  development  of  the  State  Guards, 
commanding  generals  of  service  coimiands  had  a  second  responsibility  toward 
the  states.  They  dealt  with  state  and  local  civilian  authorities  in  the 
use  of  State  Guards  and  local  police  forces.  This  entailed  the  Integration 
and  coordination  of  local  emergency  civil  defense  and  military  missions 
with  federal  military  priorities,  and  with  the  overall  service  command 
defense  plan.  Service  coimiands  maintained  staff  liaison  sections  which 
arranged  with  state  military  authorities  for  the  allotment  of  missions  in 
joint  federal -state  operations  in  the  event  of  invasion. 

Federal  direction  of  state  functions  in  controlling  civil  disturbances 
increased  in  1944,  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  State  Guards  as  the  main 
guarantee  of  local  law  and  order  ufter  most  combat  troops  went  overseas. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Increasing  improbability  of  invasion  or  air  attack 
caused  a  decline  in  federal  and  state  emphasis  on  purely  civil  defense 
programs  and  the  provision  of  local  security  for  industrial  plants. 
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Conference  provided  a  meclwm bin  through  which  the  various  federal 
echelons  responsible  for  State  Guurd  administration  could  discuss  current 
problems  and  policies.  Service  command  conferences,  called  periodically 
by  Army  Service  Forces,  included  State  Guard  matters  in  the’r  agendas. 

In  December  1944  a  conference  entirely  devoted  to  the  roles,  problems, 
and  administration  of  State  Guards  was  held  in  Chicago.  The  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Service  Commands  attended,  as  did  representati ves  of 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Military 
Training  Divisions  of  ASF.  State  adjutants  general  also  met  in  conference 
several  times  during  the  war,  and  commanding  generals  of  service  commands 
convened  meetings  with  state  military  authorities  within  their  areas  of 
jurisdiction. 

State  Military  Organization 

The  states  responded  in  different  ways  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
home  defense  in  its  broadest  sense.  There  was  a  variety  of  ways  of  or* 
ganizing  state  defense  committees  to  take  account  of  local  conditions. 

Yet  for  the  control  of  their  new  military  forces,  the  states  generally 
employed  the  machinery  with  which  they  adminstered  the  National  Guard. 

State  adjutants  general  commanded  the  State  Guards,  under  the 
authority  of  the  governors  as  coumanders-in-chief .  Within  state  military 
departments,  the  adjutant  general's  office  functioned  as  the  headquarters 
staff  of  the  State  Guards.  As  the  responsibilities  of  state  headquarters 
Increased  during  the  war,  the  guards  were  able  to  draw  upon  experienced 
former  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  officers  in  the  senior  ranks  of  the 
State  Guards  to  perform  staff  duties. 

In  practice,  the  duties  of  State  Guard  headquarter  staffs  were 
somewhat  different  from  the  administration  of  National  Guard  formations, 
because  of  the  composition  and  legal  status  of  State  Guards  as  purely 
state  organizations.  State  Guard  units  were  recognized  by  the  states 
as  they  formed,  under  standards  laid  down  by  the  states.  All  commissions, 
promotions,  .and  other  personnel  functions  were  In  state  hands.  It  was 
not  intended  that  equipment  levels,  physical  qualifications,  etc.,  should 
meet  War  Department  standards,  but  the  initial  absence  of  the  sort  of 
control  which  the  War  Department  exercised  over  the  National  Guard  led 
to  considerable  diversity  in  State  Guard  adminstrative  procedures. 
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Early  federal  regulations  on  property  accounting,  for  example,  were 
not  sufficiently  specific,  and  some  states  developed  accounting  systems 
which  were  inadequate,  difficult  to  audit,  or  which  did  not  conform  to 
War  Department  practice.  Applicable  National  Guard  regulations  were  Intended 
for  more  complicated  units.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  accordingly  devised 
a  simplified  State  Guard  property  accounting  system,  which  was  distributed 
in  March  1943. 

The  structures  of  the  State  Guard  organizations  were  quite  diverse. 

Their  size  and  composition  depended  upon  the  area  and  population  of  states, 
and  upon  a  particular  state's  perception  of  the  threats  to  public  order. 

South  Dakota's  entire  State  Guard  consisted  of  only  four  companies  of 
infantry.  Illinois  on  the  other  hand  established  a  full  infantry  division 
and  an  air  corps,  with  an  elaborate  staff  organization. 

Individual  State  Guard  structures  did  not  remain  constant  throughout 
the  war.  Some  changed  their  organization  three  times  in  reaction  to 
external  circumstances  or  administrative  difficulties.  Although  federal 
legislation  and  instructions  in  1940  and  1941  set  no  limit  on  the  size  of 
state  military  forces,  in  practice  most  states  organized  only  units  for 
which  arms  were  available.  For  reasons  of  economy,  moreover,  they  usually 
activated  State  Guard  companies  in  particular  towns  only  as  National  Guard 
units  vacated  their  armories  to  enter  federal  service. 

Several  states  therefore  initially  had  truncated  command  structures. 

The  Virginia  Protective  Force  organized  companies  and  battalions  as  Its 
only  tactical  and  admlnstrati ve  units;  the  organization  of  regiments  and 
area  commands  was  not  contemplated.  The  Adjutant  General  of  Connecticut 
acted  as  brigade  commander  of  the  State  Guard,  but  did  not  form  regimental 
headquarters,  in  order  to  relieve  the  civilians  manning  the  smaller  units 
of  the  paperwork  responsibilities  of  keeping  regimental  records. 

With  the  doubling  of  federal  rifle  allowances  at  the  end  of  December 
1941,  states  enrolled  more  volunteers,  and  several  reorganized  their 
guards  accordingly.  The  state  of  Washington,  for  example,  raised  an 
infantry  regiment  of  ten  companies  in  June  1941.  In  the  weeks  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Adjutant  General  Increased  the  strength  of  the  companies  and 
activated  an  additional  provisional  Infantry  battalion.  With  the  confirmation 
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of  the  new  federal  weapon  allotment.,  the  Washington  State  Guard  adopted 
a  more  logical  brigade  organization  of  two  regiments  in  February  1942. 

In  order  to  standardize  their  unit  organizations,  state  authorities 
repeatedly  requested  an  official  State  Guard  table  of  organization.  In 
July  1943  the  War  Department  authorized  the  National  Guard  Bureau  to 
distribute  suggested,  non-mandatory  tables  of  organization,  only  to  state 
adjutants  general  who  requested  them.  Seven  states  and  Hawaii  reorganized 
on  the  basis  of  the  suggested  tables  in  1944. 

Most  large  states  assigned  regional  responsibilities  to  their 
regimental,  brigade,  and  (in  some  cases)  area  headquarters:  the  companies 
and  battalions  in  a  particular  county  or  city  would  deal  with  any  local 
disasters  or  disturbances,  with  reinforcements  coining  from  adjacent  units 
as  necessary.  Some  local  State  Guard  reserves  (see  below,  p.58)  might  be 
called  out  to  help.  There  were  two  important  exceptions  to  this  organi¬ 
zational  pattern  --  the  Massachusetts  and  California  State  Guards. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  prewar  home  defense  movement,  Massachusetts 
was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  combat-oriented  states.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Guard  was  established  on  31  December  1940,  and  originally 
counted  three  infantry  brigades,  a  cavalry  troop,  a  motor  squadron,  and 
support  battalions,  stationed  at  various  points  throughout  the  state. 

Feeling  extremely  vulnerable  to  German  raids,  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
on  Public  Safety  sent  a  mission  to  London  to  study  British  Home  Guard 
methods  and  organization,  and  after  Pearl  Harbor  raised  50  companies  of 
part-time,  unpaid  State  Guard  reserves.  These  reserves  were  merged  in 
August  1942  into  a  State  Guard  structure  organized  in  mobile  and  local 
components.  The  state  was  divided  into  ten  regions,  each  comprising  city 
and  town  security  units  (platoons,  companies,  or  battalions)  under  a 
colonel  or  region  commander.  These  regional  units  were  assigned  local 
security  missions  within  their  home  towns  and  could  be  moved  out  of  their 
stations  only  by  order  of  the  Adjuljnt  General.  In  addition  a  mobile 
force  for  service  anywhere  in  the  state  was  established,  with  a  division 
headquarters,  three  motor  squadrons,  engineer  and  medical  battalions,  and 
other  support  units.  Finally,  a  50-man  motorized  flying  column  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  September  1943.  Thi*.  was  a  full-time,  paid  unit,  which  performed 
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extended  guard,  administrative,  and  training  demonstration  duties.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  thus  had  an  organization  that  demanded  relatively  little  time 
from  the  members  of  the  region  units,  but  kept  smaller  better  equipped  and 
more  highly  trained  reaction  forces  under  central  control. 

California  experienced  probably  the  greatest  variations  in  structure 
of  any  State  Guard,  as  a  result  of  its  cocunitment  to  extended  active  guard 
duty.  During  1941  the  state  organized  six  infantry  regiments  and  many 
support  units.  Authorized  strength  was  10,000  men,  but  on  1  December  the 
state  mustered  21,615.  Virtually  all  units  were  ordered  to  active  duty 
in  1942,  but  under  a  novel  organization.  In  order  to  draw  as  many  men  as 
possible  into  active  duty  from  the  rush  of  volunteers  after  Pearl  Harbor, 

•the  legislature  enacted  a  new  SLalc  Guard  law  in  January  1942.  This  pro¬ 
vided  for  13  regiments  of  2,160  men  each.  Only  one-third  of  the  strength 
of  each  company  was  to  be  active,  with  the  remainder  organized  into  reserve 
platoons.  Volunteers  elected  active  or  reserve  status  upon  enrollment. 

This  system  could  not  meet  the  demands  of  extended  active  duty,  and  was 
ended  by  the  inactivation  of  most  units  during  the  first  half  of  1943. 

A  third  State  Guard  act  passed  In  May  1943  laid  down  no  maximum  or  minimum 
strengths,  restricted  active  forces  to  a  maximum  of  two  regiments  plus 
auxiliary  troops,  and  limited  the  inactive  forces  to  disaster  duty  within 
their  own  countries,  except  for  occasional  active  duty  for  training.  In 

effect  the  only  members  of  the  California  Ci.u:e  Guard  on  full-time  duty 
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after  1943  were  those  on  the  headquarters  staff  in  Sacramento. 

In  keeping  with  federal  recommendations,  the  limited  types  of 
equipment  available,  and  the  character  of  designated  missions,  the  great 
majority  of  State  Guard  units  were  infantry  companies  and  battalions,  as 
shown  for  1942  in  Figure  9.  States  organized  military  police,  engineer, 
service,  transport  and  signal  units,  depending  on  availability  of  equipment. 
At  least  four  states  had  horse  cavalry  squadrons.  Medical  and  ambulance 
units  formed  part  of  every  State  Guard  force.  Women  served  as  State 
Guard  nurses  and  as  auxiliary  drivers,  sometimes  organizing  their  own 
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cars  into  motor  transport  turps,  jovc-ru!  State  Guard  aviation  units 
existed  at  various  stayes  of  t (u_-  w.n*.  curving  both  as  air  patrols  and 
as  reconnaissance  squadrons  dui  inq  I  ield  Iraininy  exercises.  Four  states 
had  small  naval  militias,  which  were  mainly  used  for  inshore  boat  work. 

The  number,  quality  and  variety  of  support  units  increased  as  more 
equipment  became  availab’e. 

State  Guard  Reserves 

In  many  states,  armed  local  volunteer  units  assisted  the  State  Guards. 

Under  various  names,  but  generally  referred  to  as  State  Guard  Reserves  by 

the  War  Department,  they  acted  in  emergencies  under  the  control  of  the 

state  military  command  structures,  but  were  not  part  of  the  State  Guards. 

State  Guard  Reserve  units  operated  only  in  their  own  towns  or  rural  localities. 

Members  served  without  pay  and  provided  their  own  uniforms,  arms,  and 

armiunition.  Many  of  them  belonged  to  gun  clubs,  and  the  firepower  of  some 

SGR  units  greatly  exceeded  that  of  State  Guard  units  of  similar  strength. 

State  Guard  Reserves  were  the  result  of  two  prewar  developments.  Many 

quasi-military  and  civil  defense  groups  were  formed  in  1940  and  1941  by 

patriotic  and  veterans  organizations,  supported  by  local  contributions. 

The  American  Legion  on  the  Pacific  coast  organized  guard  and  patrol  groups 

whose  membership  may  have  reached  12,000  in  Washington,  12,000  In  Oregon, 

and  67,000  in  California.  In  some  instances  they  antedated  the  formation 

of  the  local  State  Guard.  California,  for  example,  regularized  the  position 

of  several  self-armed  units  as  Licensed  Military  Companies  in  1941  and  kept 

them  in  existence  until  1943,  when  they  were  merged  with  the  State  Guard. 

Moreover,  the  geographical  coverage  of  State  Guard  units  was  incomplete  in 

many  states.  The  availability  of  small  arms  tended  to  limit  the  number  and 

strength  of  organized  SG  units.  Lvon  where  volunteers  were  plentiful, 

especially  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  sufficient  state-purchased  arms  could 

supplement  the  meager  federal  allotments,  the  security  requirements  for 

federally-furnished  weapons  limited  State  Guard  formations  to  towns  with 

National  Guard  armories  or  suitable  alternate  facilities.  Reserve  companies 

were  thus  a  means  of  making  use  of  volunteer  manpower  and  providing  minimum 
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security,  notably  in  Maryland,  Washington,  and  the  New  England  states. 

Y - - - — 

The  Massachusetts  Region  Units  had  a  limited  local  mission  similar  to 
that  of  State  Guard  Reserves,  but  wore  full-fledged  State  Guard  formations. 
Vermont  incorporated  its  reserve  companies  into  the  State  Guard  in  October 
1942;  Maine  did  likewise  in  May  1944. 
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Several  federal  regulations  provided  authorization  and  general  guidance 
for  State  Guard  Reserves.  Section  8  of  the  model  State  Guard  act  prohibited 

*  t  the  introduction  of  "private  armies"  into  the  state  military  structures:  "No 

civil  organization,  society,  club,  post,  order,  fraternity,  association, 
brotherhood,  body,  union,  leaque.  or  other  combination  of  persons  or  civil 
group  shall  be  enlisted  in  such  forces  as  an  organization  or  unit."  After 

•  Pearl  Harbor  a  number  of  armed  civilian  protective  groups  began  training 
programs  based  on  the  guerilla  warfare  tactics  of  the  British  Home  Guards. 

The  federal  government  took  notice  of  these  bodies  because  they  often  had 

no  standing  under  state  laws.  In  April  1942  the  National  Guard  Bureau  pointed 

>  cut  that  juch  groups  of  citizens  would  not  be  considered  combatants  by  an 
enemy  unless  they  conformed  to  the  rules  of  international  law  regarding  uni¬ 
forms,  organization,  responsibility,  and  authority.  The  object  of  the  War 
Department  was  to  control  volunteer  enthusiasm  without  discouraging  it. 

)  Initiative  and  responsibility  wore  again  left  to  individual  states.  The 

directive  to  the  conmanding  generals  of  corps  areas  on  the  missions,  training, 

and  employment  of  State  Guards  declared: 

Some  states  may  choose  to  supplement  their  present 
I  State  Guards  by  creating  additional  local  forces  for 

home  defense.  The  War  Department  offers  no  objection, 
provided  these  units  are  legally  and  officially  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  authorized  State  Guards.  These  local 
groups  might  be  called  "Local  Defense  Force-State  Guard 
Reserve",  or  a  similar  appropriate  title. 

>  By  September  1943,  14  states  and  Hawaii  maintained  State  Guard  Reserves, 

with  a  mustered  strength  of  45,867,  ranging  from  20  men  in  New  Hampshire  to 

10,711  in  Maryland  (five  times  the  size  of  its  State  Guard).  At  the  same 

time  State  Guard  mustered  strength  nationwide  was  168,839.  The  reserves 

I  were  disbanded  rapidly  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  10,601  men  were  still  on 
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the  rolls  in  eight  states  as  of  3U  June  1946. 

State  Guard  Reserves  were  organized  in  independent  companies  or  platoons, 
directly  under  the  command  of  the  state  adjutant  general.  They  were  usually 
i  assigned  to  a  local  State  Guard  battalion  commander  for  general  supervision 
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^  Letter,  Chief,  NGB,  to  State  AGs,  30  October  1943;  l/r,  Uio, 
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and  training,  and  personnel  files  were  maintained  at  state  level.  Officers 
were  frequently  elected,  and  in  many  states  wert  eligible  to  attend  Army 
Service  Comnand  schools  on  the  same  basis  as  St*'v-  iuard  officers.  Drills 
were  generally  less  frequent  than  in  the  State  Guards,  although  reserve 
units  did  participate  in  State  Guard  maneuvers  and  field  training  exercises. 
Initial’y  the  mission  of  the  reserves  was  to  serve  as  a  local  early  warning 
and  incell igence  source  for  regular  troops,  and  as  a  delaying  force. 

Training  stressed  guerrilla  tactics,  patrolling,  demolitions,  and  roadblock 
techniques.  After  the  March  1944  shift  in  the  primary  mission  of  the  State 
Guards  from  repelling  invasion  to  internal  security  duties,  the  State  Guard 
Reserves  changed  to  training  (or  . i • . • . i t  ing  local  authorities  in  disaster 
rel ief . 

State  Guard  Links  vvi  th  C  i  v i  l_Pje fense 

The  prewar  State  Guards  developed  quite  separately  from  the  federally- 
sponsored  programs  of  unarmed  civil  defense,  as  well  as  from  Army  early- 
warning  systems.  The  result  was  observed  in  a  National  Guard  Bureau  report 
of  January  1942,  which  compared  the  British  Home  Guards  with  the  State 
Guards: 

Here  in  the  United  St.ites  the  Jegree  of  control  which 
military  authorities  hove  been  able  to  exercise  over 
the  State  Guards  through  the  Bureau  which  has  been 
specially  charged  with  their  administration  has  oeen 
very  slight.  Their  relation  to  the  air  warning  systems 
of  the  air  defense  coiimands,  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
corps  area  commanders  and  commanders  of  possible 
theaters  of  operations,  to  local  police  and  fire  air 
raid  protection  units,  and  to  the  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense  is  very  tenuous,  indefinite,  and  inconclusive. 

There  is  too  little  precision  in  defining  jurisdiction 
and  too  much  overlapping,  too  little  control  and  too 
much  dependence  on  mere  cooperation.  ^6 

Coordination  between  State  Guard  units  and  local  civil  defense 

authorities  improved  greatly  in  the  course  of  the  war.  As  in  the  case  of 

Army-State  Guard  relations,  this  was  achieved  through  increased  cooperation 

rather  than  .the  exercise  of  official  authority  of  either  organization  ever 

the  other. 


In  most  states,  the  State  Guard  and  civil  defense  programs  were  linked 
only  at  the  highest  level,  in  the  person  of  the  state  adjutant  general. 

The  adjutants  general  were  usually  ex  officio  members  of  the  state  defense 
committee  designated  by  the  OCD  as  the  headquarters  of  state  civil  defense 
programs;  otter  trey  chaired  the  coimii ttees.  Their  functions  in  this 
capacity  were  separate  from  their  duties  as  senior  officers  of  the  State 
Guards  and  heads  of  state  military  departments. 

Lines  of  responsibility  f «.*'  civil  defense  ran  from  the  state  defense 

committee  to  county  and  municipal  civil  authorities.  None  of  these  officials 

could  give  orders  to  State  Guard  units.  At  the  local  level,  some  State 

Guard  officers  and  enlisted  men  simu)  t.menusly  held  assignments  in  Of.D 

organizations  in  their  communities  early  in  the  war.  As  it  would  obviously 

be  impossible  to  carry  out  both  duties  in  a  real  emergency,  the  War  Depart- 
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ment  forbade  such  dual  assignments  in  1942. 

Federal  pressure  for  coordination  of  all  federal,  state,  and  local 
agencies  in  the  preparation  of  emergency  defense  plans  intensified  through¬ 
out  the  war.  Most  State  Guar,  companies  and  battalions  practiced  alerts 
and  mobilization  exercises  with  local  civil  defense  organizations.  Guard 
and  civil  defense  personnel  received  similar  training  in  some  subjects.  In 
1943,  for  example,  the  Ohio  State  Guard  staffed  a  mobile  gas  warfare  demon¬ 
stration  school  which  instructed  more  than  25,000  civil  defense  workers  in 
addition  to  its  own  units.  Some  states  viewed  their  State  Guard  Reserves 
primarily  as  armed  adjuncts  to  local  civil  defense  programs.  The  Washington 
state  aircraft  warning  services  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  a  30-man  State 
Guard  spotter  unit  on  full  active  duty  on  the  sparsely-populated  Olympic 
peninsula  for  over  a  year. 

The  State  Guards  remained  activated  until  1947,  but  civil  defense 
activities  decline1 from  1944.  During  the  time  that  the  organization  operated 
together,  their  relationship  was  one  of  mutual  support  with  little  formal 
connection. 
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Letter,  Chief,  NGB,  to  State  AGb,  23  April 
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Stole  Guu rjJ  Personnel 

i 

Terms  of  Service 

State  Guards  were  local,  puit-Umc  'Military  forces  like  the  National 
Guard,  but  their  standards  of  ml  i  .tim-nt  and  other  terms  of  service  could 
not  be  the  same  as  those  for  the  units  whose  places  they  took.  Moreover, 
the  absence  of  federal  or  other  standardization  in  personnel  matters 
resulted  predictably  in  great  diversity  of  requirements  from  state  to  state. 

Several  states  did  follow  a  single  example  in  regard  to  duration  of 
enlistment  in  the  early  days  of  the  State  Guards.  Calfornia,  Maryland, 
Nebraska,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  and  others  adopted  the  model  State  Guard 
Act's  term  of  one  year,  renewable  tor  a  further  year.  Illinois  required  a 
two-year  initial  enlistment  in  1940,  and  Massachusetts  three.  All  were 
terminable  earlier  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor,  or  upon  the  return 
of  the  National  Guard  from  its  period  of  federal  active  duty. 

Enlistments  under  wartime  State  Gua^d  reorganization  laws  were  usually 
for  longer  periods,  for  example,  three  years  in  the  case  of  Florida,  and 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  t  California. 

The  nature  of  the  State  Guards  made  it  difficult  to  require  enlistment 
for  the  duration;  there  were  numerous  grounds  for  voluntary  separation. 
Volunteers  necessarily  enlisted  in  a  particular  local  unit,  not  in  the 
State  Guard  generally;  moving  to  another  town  or  state  terminated  enlistment. 
Officers  and  men  could  resign  for  business  reasons.  Unit  conmanders  in  some 
states  were  instructed  to  release  defense  plant  workers,  even  when  no  pro¬ 
longed  active  duty  was  contemplated.  Finally,  older  guardsmen  were  permitted 
to  resign  if  they  were  no  longer  physically  qualified. 

Some  states,  including  Maine,  Mjasachu  etts  and  New  York,  maintained 
inactive  State  Guard  lists  as  an  alternative  to  the  resignation  or  separation 
of  men  who  could  no  longer  serve  because  of  business  activities  or  change  of 
residence  to  an  area  Without  units.  Such  inactive  officers  and  nun  did  not 
train,  bit  could  be  called  out  in  extreme  emergencies. 

There  was  no  uniformity  in  age  limits  for  enlistment.  In  October 
1940  Maryland  attempted  to  trim  both  sides  of  the  selective  service  man¬ 
power  pool  by  settinq  its  enlisted  age  limits  at  13-21  and  36-50  years  old. 
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All  states  soon  ul  lowed  selective  service  ri.-<)  i  strants  to  enlist  in  the 
Stole  Guard  although  it  wa^  under  . I nu<l  lti.it  many  would  be  colled  up  within 
a  short  time.  The  lower  age  limit  was  set  initially  at  18  years  by  most 
states;  Massachusetts  chose  20,  and  Colorado,  25.  As  conscription  and 
enlistments  in  the  federal  armed  forces  took  their  toll,  Connecticut, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  and  Vermont  lowered  their  limits  to  17.  Idaho  enlisted 
16  year-olds.  Upper  age  limits  for  State  Guard  service  ranged  from  45 
(Illinois)  to  65  (Tennessee).  Officers  were  generally  required  to  be 
over  21  and  under  60  years  old. 

State  Guard  personnel  were  paid  tor  periods  of  active  duty,  whether 
for  guard,  disaster  relief,  or  aid  to  civil  power,  and  received  subsistence 
during  such  service.  Various  rates  applied  in  different  state  forces 
before  the  war,  but  after  Pearl  Harbor  most  states  paid  the  federal  army's 
daily  rate  for  a  man's  grade.  Uniform  allowances,  and  pay  for  armory 
drills  and  field  training  camps  varied  widely,  as  shown  in  Figure  10. 

t 

*  Officers 

During  the  formation  of  the  State  Guards,  state  military  authorities 
relied  on  former  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard  officers  to  provide  ex¬ 
perienced  volunteer  leadership  for  the  new  units.  New  Jersey  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  permitted  units  to  elect  their  first  officers,  requiring  only  that  their 
choices  had  served  in  World  War  I  and  could  demonstrate  leadership  ability. 
Early  State  Guard  regulations  usually  prescribed  prior  military  service, 
or  at  least  university  or  high  school  officer  training,  as  a  condition  for 
coinin' ssioning.  Later  many  State  Guard  officers  were  commissioned  from  the 
ranks  after  a  minimum  of  a  year's  service.  The  state  adjutant  general's 
office  controlled  all  officer  assignments,  promotions,  and  commissions. 
Promotion  boards  generally  based  tl.oir  standards  on  those  of  the  National 
Guard,  with  allowance  made  for  the  different  character  of  the  forces. 

Manpower 

Figure  11  shows  total  authorized  and  actual  strengths  in  June  and 
December  of  the  war  years.  Figure  12  shows  mustered  strengths  by  state  in 
June  of  1944.  Volunteers  for  state  forces  were  plentiful  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  but  the  main tcnan<‘c  'of  sufficient  manpower  plagued  the  State 
Guards  throughout  their  history.  States  were  seldom  able  to  recruit  up  to 
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Figure  12 

STATE  GUARD  MUSTIKEU  STRENGTHS,  30  JUNE  1944* 


Mustered 

Mustered 

.State 

strength 

30  Jun  1944 

.State 

strenqth 

30  Jun' 1944 

Alabama 

2,428 

Nebraska 

662 

Alaska 

5,577 

New  Hampshire 

936 

Arkansas 

1,215 

New  Jersey 

1,930 

Cal ifornia 

10,997 

New  Mexico 

676 

Colorado 

641 

New  York 

17.148 

Connecticut 

3,497 

North  Carolina. 

2,177 

Oel aware 

501 

North  Dakota 

522 

Florida 

2,042 

Ohio 

4,174 

Georgia 

6,340 

Oregon 

1 ,596 

Hawaii 

159 

Pennsyl vanla 

4.328 

Idaho 

1,378 

Puerto  Rico 

2,630 

Illinois 

5.859 

Rhode  Island 

863 

Indiana 

2,110 

South  Carolina 

6,152 

Iowa 

1,978 

South  Dakota 

195 

Kansas 

1,296 

Tennessee 

5,995 

Kentucky 

1,674 

Texas 

16,262 

Louisiana 

1.807 

Utah 

506 

Maine 

1 ,757 

Vermont 

1,444 

Maryland 

2,682 

Virginia 

3,425 

Massachusetts 

14,065 

Washington 

3,724 

Michigan 

5,832 

West  Virginia 

1.236 

Minnesota 

4,502 

Wisconsin 

2,548 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1 ,840 
4,801 

Wyoming 

411 

*  M;,  >//.,  i.'h;  pp.  304  -  305 


» 

their  authorized  strengths,  and  shui tuye  of  troops  eventually  replaced 
Shortage  of  equipment  as  the  chief  limiting  factor  of  State  Guard  efficiency. 
1  Turnover  of  personnel  in  State  Guard  units  was  extremely  rapid.  The 

New  York  Guard  reported  from  1942  to  1945  an  average  annual  turnover  of 
more  than  80  percent  of  authorized  strength;  some  units  experienced  a  rate 
of  100  percent.  Such  figures  were  typical  of  many  states.  The  principal 
l  cause  of  loss  was  the  induction  of  State  Guard  officers  and  men  into 

federal  forces  through  selective  service  or  voluntary  enlistment.  Figure 
13  shows  total  numbers  so  lost  by  the  various  states.  Many  prospective 
draftees  eagerly  joined  State  Guard  units  in  order  to  gain  preliminary 
I  military  experience  which  might  earn  them  early  promotion  in  the  army. 

As  in  World  War  1,  state  officials  looked  on  this  pre-induction  training 
role  as  a  valuable,  albeit  unavoidable,  additional  service  performed  by 
the  State  Guards. 

I  Late  in  the  war  overall  strength  figures  declined,  because  enl istments 

failed  to  keep  pace  with  losses,  for  several  reasons.  With  the  issue  of 
more  federal  arms  and  equipment  to  State  Guards  in  1944,  some  states  in¬ 
creased  the  authorized  size  of  their  forces,  but  the  pool  of  eligible  man- 
I  power  continued  to  shrink.  By  this  time,  moreover,  both  the  National  Guard 

Bureau  and  the  states  recognized  that  the  principal  morale  problem  among 
State  Guards  was  apathy.  Troops  were  bored  with  repetitive  training  for 
internal  security  duties,  and  enrollments  suffered  accordingly.  In  1945 
I  some  states  undertook  recruiting  drives  in  an  attempt  to  keep  up  State 

Guard  numbers,  with  limited  success. 

Consolidated  manpower  statistics  for  most  states  are  not  readily 
available,  but  Connecticut  and  New  York  have  provided  some  representative 
l  figures  shown  in  Figures  14-17. 
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Figure  13 

INDUCTEES  FROM  STATE  GUARD  ORGANIZATION  TO  30  JUNE  19461 
_State  Officers^  Enlisted  Men 


Alabama 

1 

15 

Arkansas 

17 

1,127 

California 

89 

2,208 

Colorado 

2 

215 

Connecticut 

76 

5,843 

Delaware 

8 

408 

Florida 

57 

2,021 

Georgia 

125 

5,538 

Idaho? 

26 

1,212 

Illinois 

83 

4,726 

Indiana 

94 

2,414 

Iowa 

Kansas? 

50 

.3 

Z.6f 

Kentucky 

Louisiana? 

100 

.3 

2,237 

Maine 

250 

1,408 

Maryland 

67 

607 

Massachusetts 

260 

8,616 

Michigan 

99 

7,699 

Minnesota 

78 

6,493 

Mississippi 

46 

1 ,243 

Missouri 

225 

6,583 

Nebraska? 

.3 

.3 

New  Hampshire 

45 

1,333 

New  Jersey 

49 

1,983 

New  Mexico? 

24 

408 

New  York 

746 

21,853 

North  Carolina 

500 

2,832 

North  Oakota 

3 

193 

Ohio 

76 

3,762 

Oregon? 

29 

944 

Pennsylvania 

780 

4,172 

Puerto  Rico 

16 

688 

Rhode  Island 

16 

1,311 

South  Carolina 

170 

6,199 

South  Oakota 

2 

114 

Tennessee 

Texas? 

238 

.3 

10,2^3 

Utah 

37 

403 

Vermont 

20 

1,861 

Virginia 

114 

4,081 

Washington? 

39 

2,138 

West  Virginia 

33 

1,021 

Wisconsin 

31 

984 

Wyoming 

32 

458 

TOTAL 

4,753 

130, *05 

From  i  ,  .  /  ,  Appendix  G. 

2 

last  report  of  1945  used. 

^Not  reported. 
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Figure  15 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  GUARD  PERSONNEL.  1940- 19451 
Active  Strength.  31  December  1944 


Age  Groups : 

Under  10 
18-21 
21-30 
30-45 
45-60 
Over  60 
TOTAL 

Length  of  Servkt*: 
0  -  1  Year 
1  -  2 

2  -  3 

3  -  4 
Over  4 
TOTAL 


\l nnui l  /it/i')','  ■  ihc  :<■' 

-\unn-:!  /»  j  ■'  A.  1  i‘  >• 

^Prior  Military  Service  201 
From  Enlisted  Status  223 


fficers 

Enlisted 

* 

1  ,274 

- 

269 

13 

608 

155 

812 

193 

206 

8 

- 

369 

3,169 

16 

1  ,949 

28 

669 

43 

259 

213 

254 

69 

38 

369 

3,169 

;■  •  >:>^.:LL-uL,  UH‘.-'rl,  pp.6-9. 
•  ■/1-iiL,  pp.8-9. 
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V. ' 


I  iijui'L*  16 

(OSStS,  AIKilIj I  H4U  -  DECLKHER  1944* 
Losses,  August  1940  -  December  1944 


Age  Groups 


Officers  Enl  i  sted 


*Annu>il 

Annual 


*Ani:u,ii  Waj-.irl 
Annual  /.. 7i>m' 


Under  18 

- 

2,111 

18-21 

- 

1,979 

21-30 

25 

2,463 

30-45 

76 

2,058 

45-60 

40 

525 

Over  60 

8 

- 

Length  of  Simv  n  <• 

0-1  Year 

40 

6,714 

1-2  * 

58 

1,973 

2-3 

30 

381 

3-4 

18 

66 

Over  4 

3 

2 

Separations 

Armed  Forces 

16 

3,433 

Defense  Reasons 

- 

788 

Business  Reasons 

2 

969 

Non-Residence 

- 

356 

Disability 

- 

112 

Convenience  of  State 

- 

3,459 

Died 

'  6 

19 

Resigned 

117 

Retired 

8 

• 

149 

9,136 

■  •/  /  hi  ■  AiUulm:  ./.  .  • 

1 .  .  ■:  I  > 

/•»/.•  *4  I'.itUl,  lU-Vdi 
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Figure  17 

ENLISTED  TURN0\/.r R :  GAINS  AND 

LOSSES,  1945* 

Enlisted  Turnover: 

Gains  and  Losses,  1945 

Age  Groups 

G_a_in_s 

Losses 

Under  18 

1,578 

1,108 

18-21 

333 

412 

21-30 

245 

377 

30-45 

255 

355 

Over  45 

35 

65 

2. 440 

2.317 

■j  ‘hi  .-1. in!  :  • 
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pp.  6-9 
8-9. 


pp.  6-9 
8-9. 


I  i >i*i •  !■' 


NLW  YORK  t  OS'jl  ,  INI  11,11  U  MIN,  1‘J42- l'J46 


Dec  1941- 
Nov  1942 

Dec  1942- 
Nov  1943 

Dec  1943- 
_Nov  1944 

Dec  1944- 
_Nov  1945 

Dec  1945- 
Nov  1946 

Entered  Armed  Forces 

4,503 

6,305 

4,044 

3,740 

2,769 

Commissioned  in  N.Y.  Guard 

626 

406 

415 

334 

333 

Change  of  residence 

917 

655 

526 

666 

619 

Failed  to  attend  drills 

2,269 

2 ,560 

2,310 

1,901 

1,506 

Term  of  service  expired 

- 

- 

2,604 

3,485 

4,724 

Disability  not  in  line  of  duty 

230 

207 

154 

163 

99 

Ineptness 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

Fraudulent  enlistment 

21 

5 

13 

6 

12 

Misconduct 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Convenience  of  state 
(all  other  causes) 

4,143 

.1,000 

2,527 

3,063 

3,865 

12,710 

13,146 

12,593 

13,358 

13,927 

Average  enlisted  strength 
for  year 

14,912 

15,288 

15,243 

17,476 

15,447 

*From  Auttu  tl  ■'  •  .  :  •  >  ■  for  the  years  1942  to  1946, 
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Anns  iiml  Egu  1  |nnent 

Shortages  of  weapons  and  equipment  hampered  the  development  of  State 
Guards  until  the  later  years  of  the  war.  The  War  Department  recognized 
that  the  availability  of  arms  determined  the  growth  rate  of  the  State 
Guards,  but  the  needs  of  the  Army  itself  were  so  acute  that  it  was  only 
slowly  able  to  alleviate  the  difficulty. 

As  mentioned  above,  in  November  1940  the  War  Department  initially 
allotted  to  the  states  sufficient  rifles  to  arm  State  Guards  to  a  number 
equal  to  half  the  enrolled  strength  of  each  state's  National  Guard.  Only 
ten  rounds  of  ammunition  were  furnished  for  each  rifle  actually  delivered. 
States  wished  to  enroll  only  the  number  of  men  for  which  they  had  arms; 
most  of  them  in  effect  considered  the  limitation  to  be  a  statement  of  the 
War  Department's  policy  on  the  authorized  strength  of  the  State  Guards. 

Within  a  month  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  allotments  were 
doubled,  but  the  Army's  own  equipment  crisis  soon  left  the  State  Guards 
in  a  worse  position  than  before.  A  critical  shortage  of  arms  forced  the 
War  Department  on  2  April  1942  to  recall  all  rifles  issued  to  the  State 
Guards.  This  measure  caused  a  profound  shock  to  the  morale  of  state  units. 
Some  states  attempted  to  purchase  arms  on  the  open  market,  as  they  were 
authorized  to  do,  but  the  War  Department  stated  that  it  would  provide 
neither  maintenance  nor  ammunition  for  non-standard  rifles.  Local  citizens 
in  some  areas  loaned  their  own  weapons  to  State  Guard  units,  or  purchased 
shotguns  and  submachine  guns  for  them.  State  protests  induced  the  federal 
government  to  modify  the  recall  policy  slightly  (New  York,  for  example, 
retained  100  rifles  per  regiment),  and  to  issue  shotguns  and  submachine 
guns  to  State  Guards. 

The  War  Department  was  similarly  unable  to  give  much  assistance  in 
procuring  many  other  items  of  equipment.  A  National  Guard  Bureau  officer 
on  a  visit  to  State  Guards  in  the  First  and  Second  Service  Comnands  in  1942 
noted  the  effect. 

There  was  an  apparent  feeling,  not  directly 
expressed,  that  the  federal  government,  while  ex¬ 
pecting  lOOi  cooperation  from  the  states  in  the 
use  of  their  military  forces,  did  not  give  the 
some  cooperation  in  helping  the  states  to  secure 
the  necessary  clothing  and  equipment.  28 

^  Col.  Walter  F.  Adams ,  NGli,  Memo  for  Chief,  NGB,  3  July  1942. 
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Procurement  of  State  Guard  clothing  presented  particular  difficulties. 

The  federal  government  had  not  comnitted  itself  to  supply  any  Army  uniforms 
at  all  to  the  states.  Beginning  in  1942  states  were  able  to  purchase 
federal  stocks  of  surplus  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  cloth,  in  order  to 
supplement  curlier  open -market  punlia-.es  of  material  for  State  Guard  uniforms. 
State  Guard  conmanders  continually  stressed  that  shortages  of  adequate 
uniforms  and  items  of  individual  equipment  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  their  units.  Guardsmen  who  had  to  drill  in  civilian  clothes 
did  not  feel  that  they  belonged  to  real  military  organizations.  Initial 
state  purchases  or  local  donations  often  supplied  uniforms  sufficient  only 
for  indoor  drill.  Surplus  CCC  clothing  looked  unmi 1 i tary ,  did  not  fit  many 
older  guardsmen,  «>r  was  suitable  only  l>o  winter  field  service. 

A  further  amendment  to  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1  Gctober  1942 
authorized  issue  to  State  Guards  of  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  whatever  quantities  were  considered  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  This  out  federal  assistance  on  a  new  theoretical  basis.  The  measure 
had  no  immediate  effect,  however,  because  the  needs  of  the  combat  forces 
took  priority. 

Up  to  1943  the  War  Department  was  reluctant  to  publish  tables  of  basic 
allowances  or  equipment  for  State  Guard  units,  because  they  might  imply  to 
the  states  that  the  federal  government  would  furnish  the  items  listed  if 
requisitions  were  made. 

A  study  requested  in  July  l'd^J  by  llu;  tummandi ng  General,  Army  Service 
Forces,  recommended  that  State  Guards  receive  adequate  supplies  of  uniforms, 
rifles,  and  vehicles  as  quickly  as  possible  without  interfering  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Army.  Army  Service  Forces  issued  15,000  rifles  to  State 
Guards  in  1943.  Most  state  units  replaced  their  shotguns  with  reissued 
rifles  from  the  Army  during  1944.  States  also  received  considerable  numbers 
of  Browning  M  1917  machine  guns,  and  increased  allowances  of  ammunition. 
Increases  in  ammunition  allotments  not  only  improved  markmanship  training, 
but  also  permitted  the  accumulation  of  armory  supplies  for  emergencies, 
separate  from  training  ammunition. 

By  1943  the  War  Department  was  able  to  begin  issuing  items  of  army  0D 
clothing  to  State  Guards.  Most  units  were  soon  completely  equipped  for 
field  service  in  any  season. 
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The  year  1944  was  the  watershed  for  federal  assistance  to  State  Guards 
for  most  types  of  equipment.  The  designation  of  the  State  Guards  as  the 
principal  internal  security  force  required  the  completion  of  their  equip¬ 
ment;  vast  increases  in  war  production  made  it  possible.  In  mid-1944 
the  War  Department  began  to  distribute  communications  equipment,  scout 
cars,  motorcycles,  l'j-ton  trucks,  and  ambulances  to  State  Guards.  Allot¬ 
ments  of  helmets,  chemical  anniuni tion,  and  gas  masks  were  increased.  Main¬ 
tenance  and  operating  costs  for  vehicles  were  to  be  borne  by  state  military 
budgets. 

Tra i n i ng 

•  No  State  Guards  ever  mobilized  to  fight  an  organized  enemy.  Many 
units  were  never  called  during  their  existence  to  perform  guard,  disaster 
relief,  or  riot  duty.  The*  common  activity  of  all  guardsmen  was  training. 

Federal  participation  in  the  training  of  State  Guards  --  as  with 
their  equipment,  employment,  and  finance  —  was  deliberately  limited  at 
first.  According  to  the  prewar  AR  850-250,  detailed  instructions  for 
training  were  the  responsibility  of  the  military  authorities  of  each  state, 
taking  local  circumstances  and  needs  into  consideration.  Corps  area  com-  • 
manders  were  to  offer  general  supervision;  training  was  a  function  of 
command,  and  the  State  Guard  units  were  commanded  by  state  officers.  The 
War  Department  laid  down  simple  general  standards  for  state  troops:- 

(1)  Basic  disciplinary  training  of  the  soldier 

(2)  Physical  training,  personal  hygiene,  and  first  aid. 

(3)  Their  own  interior  economy  and  administration. 

(4)  Their  own  shelter,  supply,  and  movement. 

(5)  Their  own  security. 

(6)  Signal  communication. 

(7)  Protection  against  chemical  agents. 

(8)  The  use  of  nontoxic  gas  and  smoke. 

(9)  The  proper  care  and  use  of  all  weapons  with  which 
the  unit  is  equipped. 

(10)  Dismounted  drill,  to  include  the  company. 

(11)  Extended  order  drill. 

(12)  Methods  and  formations  for  suppressing  domestic  disturbances. 

29 

In  1943  the  CG,  ASF,  refused  the  requests  of  Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  and  Texas  for  obsolete  light  tanks. 

30  AR  850-250,  21  April  1941. 


Standardization  of  State  Guard  training  did  not  have  as  high  a  priority 
in  1941  as  did  the  basic  tasks  of  organization  and  procurement  of  equipment. 
With  the  expansion  of  the  Army,  moreover,  the  states  could  not  get  sufficient 
supplies  of  field  manuals  from  the  National  Guard  Bureau.  The  coming  of 
the  war  accelerated  federal  interest  in  the  training  of  the  State  Guards. 

The  April  1942  directive  on  the  missions,  training,  and  employment  of  State 
Guards  was  accompanied  by  a  suggested  training  program  for  rifle  (shotgun) 
companies;  programs  for  service  companies  and  medical  detachments  followed 
shortly.  Training  was  to  be  based  on  situations  likely  to  be  encountered 
by  state  troops. 

The  directive  authorized  an  expansion  in  the  state  training  functions 
of  the  service  commands.  Service  command  headquarters  soon  became  the 
principal  federal  agencies  for  assistance  to,  and  supervision  of  training. 

They  furnished  the  states  with  training  aids,  literature,  and  films.  Service 
command  officers  acted  as  instructors  at  State  Guard  schools  and  field 
•exercises.  Army  units  under  service  command  control  --  particularly  the 
military  police  battalions  --  provided  demonstrators  for  tactical  instruction 
in  riot  control  and  other  subjects.  As  the  unit  training  of  the  State  Guards 
improved,  service  commands  arranged  joint  maneuvers  with  Army  troops.  Most 
important,  service  command  tactical  schools  began  operation  in  1942,  in¬ 
structing  thousands  of  Army  and  State  Guard  officersand  NCO's  in  tactics, 
weapons  and  demolitions,  and  field  fortifications. 

The  tactical  schools  were  a  means  by  which  the  commanding  generals  of 
service  commands  could  influence  the  training  doctrines  of  state  military 
forces.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  vigorous  schools  was  established  in 
June  1942  at  Concord,  Massachusetts  by  Major-General  Sherman  Miles, 
Commanding  General  of  the  First  Service  Command.  Miles  enthusiastically 
endorsed  British  Home  Guard  guerrilla  tactics  and  used  the  week-long 
tactical  courses  to  promote  the  combat  mission  of  the  State  Guards.  Officers 
(including  states  adjutants  general)  from  states  as  far  away  as  Texas  and 
Missouri  attended  and  spread  the  techniques  of  resisting  invasion  upon 
their  return. 

State  Guards  relied  upon  the  intensive  instruction  of  officers  and 
NCO's  to  provide  the  means  of  training  the  rank  and  file.  There  were  never 


sufficient  Army  instructors  L* •  conduct  unit  training;  the  task  of  enlisted 
instruction  w.r,  )>•  i  m  i  po  1  )  y  tin-  i  ■  .  t  •«  m  .  1 1>  1 1  1 1  y  <il  Stale  Guard  company  and 
battal ion  officers. 

Many  of  the  larger  states  established  State  Guard  schools  beginning 
in  1943,  giving  specialized  instruction  to  officers  and  NCO’s  on  command 
and  staff  duties,  transportation  ana  driving,  weapons,  forest  fire  fighting, 
cooking,  and  communications. 

A  few  dozen  State  Guard  officers  were  permitted  to  attend  the  Army 
Provost  Marshal  General,  Chemical  Warfare,  Adjutant  General,  and  Engineer 
School s. 

Training  literature  in  subjects  relevant  to  State  Guards  was  in  short 
Supply  during  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Several  states  produced  field 
manuals  which  were  adopted  by  the  forces  of  o states,  the  most  popular 
being  tne  State  Defense  Force  Manual  publish*..  Harrisburg  in  1941  for 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Guard.  Several  states  compiled  legal  manuals  for 
the  use  of  State  Guards.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  prepared  a  manual 
for  State  Guards,  but  the  Oirector  of  Training,  ASF,  and  Chief  of  Admin¬ 
istrative  Services,  ASF,  did  not  allow  it  to  be  published,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  duplicated  the  material  in  War  Department  technical  and  field 
manuals.  In  March  1943  the  War  Department  began  to  issue  training  litera¬ 
ture  in  quantity  to  State  Guards. 

The  training  programs  of  Stale  Guard  units  were  continually  hampered 
by  the  high  turnover  of  personnel  experienced  by  most  units  throughout  the 
war.  While  State  Guard  pre- induction  training  was  valuable  to  ihe  individual 
proceeding  into  the  Army,  the  continuing  intake  of  men  kept  the  recruit 
squads  full  and  caused  StJte  Gujrd  units  to  devote  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  to  basic  individual  training.  As  the  war  became  increasingly  remote 
from  the  home  f^ont,  a  further  training  problem  arose:  training  for  routine 
Internal  security  duties  became  boring  and  seemingly  irrelevant  as  the  war 
drew  to  a  close.  Attendance  at  weekly  drills,  never  compulsory,  suffered 
in  many  states.  Lven  states  with  high  attendance  figures,  such  as  New 
York,  suffered  near  the  end  ut  hostilities. 

Figures  19  and  20  show  attendance  figures  at  different  periods  in 
California  and  New  York, 
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Future  19 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  GUARD  DRILL  ATTENDANCE.  AUG  1944-DEC  1945 


Mustered 

Enl i sted  Strength 

Drill 

Attendance 

1944  August 

9.842 

53* 

September 

9,645 

47 

October 

9,678 

48 

November 

9,723 

46 

December 

9,797 

47 

1945  January 

9,583 

49 

February 

9,376 

51 

March 

9,317 

49 

Apri  1 

9,202 

49 

May 

8,894 

48 

June 

8.506 

46 

July 

8,351 

45 

August 

7,995 

43 

September 

7,911 

43 

October 

7,280 

40 

November 

6,898 

38 

December 

6,532 

37 
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The  cost  of  tlie  State  Guardi  was  initially  to  be  met  entirely  by  the 
states.  In  contrast  to  the  funding  of  the  National  Guard,  federal 
legislation  and  regulations  establishing  the  State  Guards  did  not 
authorize  the  War  Department  to  spend  money  on  them,  and  limited  federal 
issues  to  individual  weapons  and  accountrements .  In  the  prewar  organi¬ 
zational  period,  state  appropriations  were  generally  adequate  to  cover 
drill  pay,  training  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  obsolescent  equipment, 
uniforms,  cloth,  weapons,  and  vehicles  from  federal  and  other  sources. 

More  often  the  problem  was  to  find  sufficient  quantities  available  for 
purchase. 

The  crisis  after  Pearl  Harbui  created  two  new  difficulties.  First, 
the  states  immediately  Increased  requisitions  for  supplies  for  their  ex¬ 
panded  forces  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  depleted  stocks  of  obsolescent 
federal  materiel.  The  War  Department,  asked  for  a  $1,959,134  supplemental 
appropriation  in  1942  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  State  Guards. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rejected  the  request  because  such  an  expenditure 
was  not  authorized  by  law.  Second,  the  necessity  for  paying  thousands  of 
State  Guardsmen  on  full-time  active  duty  during  1942  and  part  of  1943 
placed  a  heavy  and  unexpected  strain  on  the  budgets  of  several  of  the 
coastal  states.  A  military  expenditure  of  $6.4  million  in  one  year  was 
a  major  consideration  in  California's  decision  to  return  its  State  Guard 
to  inactive  training  status  in  mid-1943. 

The  War  Department  was  able,  however,  to  assist  the  states  in  another 
way,  by  providing  funds  for  training.  In  August  1942  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  provided  $500,000  from  his  contingent  fund,  of  which  one-half  was 
allotted  to  the  service  commands,  for  training  literature.  State  Guard 
schools,  additional  training  aids,  expendable  supplies  not  otherwise  ob¬ 
tainable,  demonstrations  and  field  exercises,  and  transportation  of  AUS 
instructors.  Subsequently  such  assistance  was  regularized.  An  ame./ment 
to  Section  61  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916,  approved  26  June  1944, 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  "use  appropriations  for  the  Military 
Establishment  for  any  expenses  of  the  United  States  incident  to  the  training 
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of  the  military  forces  authorised  hy  this  subsection  except  for  pay, 
subsistence,  medical  care  and  treatment,  [or]  transportation  of  members 
of  such  military  forces  between  their  homes  and  the  place  of  such  training. 
In  keeping  with  the  increased  emphasis  late  in  the  war  on  the  improvement 
of  state  forces'  capabilities,  the  estimates  for  federal  assistance  for 
State  Guard  training  were  $189,701  for  FY  1945,  and  $346,107  for  FY  1946.  ^ 
State  expenditures  for  all  items  connected  with  State  Guards  were 
of  course  much  greater  as  shown  in  Figure  21. 


Figure  21 


STATE  GUARD  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES,  1941-1946* 

Mustered  Cost 

Amount^  _Strenqth  Per  Man 

Total  expenditures 

to  30  June  1944  $47,442,731.04 


Expenditures  for 
1  July  1943-30  June  1944 

Appropriated  for  year 
1  July  1944-30  June  1945 

Approriated  for  year 
1  July  1945-30  June  1946 


18,654,458.54 

164,519 

$113.37 

17,943,056.80 

151,308 

109.06 

19,467,507.44 

115,541 

118.33 

★ 

From  Mi,  NHH,  Appendix  M,  \>\>.  304-305. 


These  figures  included  the  cost  of  field  training  camps,  state-directed 
schools,  and  maneuvers;  pay  for  armory  drills,  active  duty,  and  field  training 
training  manuals,  films,  and  other  aids;  motor  vehicles,  uniforms,  arms,  and 
ammunition.  The  amounts  spent  or  appropriated  varied  considerably  from  state 
to  state. 
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Aft,  NuD,  1 Appendix  L,  p.  303. 


CIIAI'TLR  III 

HOME  DEFENSE  IN  THE  KOREAN  WAR 

The  state  military  forces  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  performed 
their  duties  as  part  of  full-scale  national  efforts.  When  the  North 
Korean  invasion  of  South  Korea  in  June  1950  confronted  the  United  States 
with  a  new  conflict,  the  military  authorities  of  the  states  responded 
with  plans  for  home  defense  forces  based  on  the  experience  of  World  War 
II.  Vet  the  federal  policy  did  nol  allow  full  reestablishment  of  the 
State  Guards  for  the  Korean  War.  Manpower  policy  during  the  war  was 
complicated,  and  called  for  only  a  partial  mobilization  of  the  Army 
National  Guard,  the  component  whose  place  the  State  Guards  were  intended 
to  take.  The  federal  government  prepared  the  basic  legislative  and 
administrative  preliminaries  for  full-scale  organization  of  state  forces 
in  1950  and  1951,  but  did  not  proceed  further,  in  spite  of  the  pleas  of 
several  states. 

The  State  Guards  of  World  War  II  had  undergone  a  slow  process  of 
demobilization.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  state  and  federal 
officials  recognized  that  they  would  have  to  be  retained  for  a  time 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  because  the  National  Guard,  as  had 
happened  after  World  War  I,  would  not  return  to  the  states  as  functioning 
units,  legislative  authority  for  State  Guards  would  be  withdrawn  only 
when  the  National  Guard  organization  was  sufficiently  reconstituted  In 
the  states. 

Various  states  accordingly  conducted  State  Guard  recruiting  drives 
and  attempted  to  maintain  standards  of  training  during  1945  and  1946. 

The  state  of  Washington  in  1944  shifted  its  policy  from  recruiting  older 
men  to  younger,  in  order  to  provide  a  potential  source  of  manpower  that 
would  be  Interested  In  transferring  to  the  National  Guard.  A  Louisiana 
State  Guard  conference  In  January  1946  outlined  plans  for  the  State 
Guard  to  assist  in  securing  enlistments  for  the  National  Guard  among 
both  returning  servicemen  and  youths  who  had  not  yet  been  called  by 
selective  service. 
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State  Guard  organizations  during  1946  and  1947  generally  deactivated 
companies  in  smaller  towns  without  armories  first,  while  the  armory-based 
units  gradually  doubled  up  with  new  National  Guard  formations  prior  to 
disbandment.  In  most  states  the  two  organizations  remained  distinct  during  the 
transition.  This  was  in  line  with  federal  policy  on  State  Guards.  They 
had  been  authorized  for  the  wartime  emergency,  and  should  not  continue 
to  exist  for  longer  than  necessary.  Their  members  were  generally  too  old, 
and  their  equipment  too  light  and  obsolescent,  for  the  War  Department  to 
consider  converting  State  Guard  units  directly  into  National  Guard  form¬ 
ations;  nor  was  their  geographical  distribution  appropriate  for  such  a 
measure. 

The  one  exception  to  these  developments  was  the  New  York  Guard.  New 

York  planned  as  early  as  1943  to  use  Its  State  Guard  organization  as  the 

nucleus  for  the  reorganization  of  Its  National  Guard.  Its  State  Guard 

units  were  enthusiastic,  and  in  1945  made  up  the  usual  personnel  losses 

by  vigorously  recruiting  over  1,000  discharged  AUS  enlisted  men. 

Mustered  strength  on  31  December  1946  was  16,680  with  a  continuing  high 

average  attendance  at  drills.  The  structure  of  the  New  York  Guard  was 

reorganized  effective  1  January  1946  Into  four  (later  two)  Infantry  dl-  , 

visions,  complete  with  support  elements  and  artillery  brigades.  In  order 

to  convert  the  subcrdlnate  units  Into  National  Guards  as  soon  as  federal 

allotments,  recognition,  and  new  equipment  were  secured.  (The  State 

Guard  Infantry  regiments  earmarked  for  the  artillery  brigades  were  to 

remain  as  Infantry  until  the  final  National  Guard  organization  was  settled.) 

Units  were  scheduled  for  conversion  in  seven  groups,  so  that  administrative 

disruption  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  only  a  fraction  of  the  state's 

emergency  forces  at  any  one  time.  Personnel  with  previous  federal  service 

joined  at  the  ranks  they  had  held  during  the  war.  The  state  authorities 

felt  that  this  plan  not  only  provided  an  orderly  means  of  setting  up 

National  Guard  units  and  a  way  of  attracting  men  with  war  experience  to 

state  service  during  the  transition,  but  also  avoided  the  gradual  dlsln- 
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tegration  of  the  State  Guards  before  the  need  for  them  had  passed.  • 
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The  policies  of  New  York  State  notwithstanding,  the  federal  government 
terminated  the  State  Guard  program  during  1947.  The  War  Department  ceased 
the  issue  of  federal  property  for  State  Guards  on  31  December  1946,  except 
for  some  Items  purchased  by  the  states.  By  30  June  1947,  the  remaining 
State  Guards  mustered  only  33,785  men  In  23  states  (of  which  New  York 
counted  12,225).  A  Congressional  resolution,  effective  25  July  1947, 
repealed  Section  61  (b)  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916,  amendments 
passed  since  1940  authorizing  the  maintenance  of  state  forces  in  place 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  provision  of  federal  guidance  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  such  forces.  Retention  of  only  t.ie  criginal  1916  wording  of 
Section  61  In  effect  restored  the  prohibition  of  state  military  forces 
other  than  the  National  Guard  in  time  of  peace.  The  states  disbanded 
virtually  all  of  their  units  by  the  end  of  1947.  Disposition  of  federal 
property  in  State  Guard  hands  was  completed  in  1948.  Neither  the  National 
Defense  Act  passed  In  August  1947,  nor  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
which  established  the  Department  of  Defense,  contained  any  provisions  for 
State  Guard  forces. 

Federal  and  state  authorities  had  agreed  that  State  Guards  should 
be  maintained  until  the  National  Guard  could  assume  the  responsibll Ity 
for  Internal  security.  The  federal  government  was  content  to  disband  the 
State  Guards  when  this  was  achieved.  Opinion  In  some  states  went  beyond 
this,  however,  to  advocacy  of  some  form  of  permanent  armed  state  auxiliary 
force. 

The  Adjutant  General  of  Ohio  recommended  that  the  State  Guard  clauses 
of  the  state  military  laws  be  retained,  and  that  Ohio  congressmen  should 
seek  to  retain  In  the  National  Defense  Act  a  provision  allowing  the  states 
to  maintain  a  military  organization  that  would  be  available  Immediately 
upon  any  federal Izatlon  of  the  National  Guard.  He  also  believed  that  the 
state's  untested  wartime  civil  defense  organization  had  been  unsound,  and 
that  a  State  Guard  reserve  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War  was  a  better 
solution.  ^ 
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New  York  actually  created  a  purely  state  military  organization  In 

peacetime  as  a  by-product  of  the  reorganization  of  its  National  Guard. 

In  November  1946  the  governor  approved  the  formation  of  the  State  War- 

Disaster  Military  Corps  (SWDMC),  which  was  intended  to  absorb  members 

of  the  State  Guard  who  were  unable  to  qualify  for  federal  recognition 

In  the  National  Guard.  With  a  projected  peacetime  strength  of  4,000, 

the  SWOMC  had  the  peacetime  mission  of  supplementing  the  New  York  National 

Guard  in  dealing  with  disasters  and  disturbances.  In  wartime  It  was  to 

provide  civil  defense-style  disaster  relief  in  the  event  of  guided  missile 

or  bombing  attacks,  and  to  form  a  cadre  for  expansion  into  larger  State 

Guard  units  to  replace  the  National  Guard  upon  federalization.  The  SWDMC 

was  administered  by  local  National  Guard  headquarters,  received  similar 

training  in  riot  control  and  disaster  relief,  and  had  uniforms  and  armory 

privileges.  The  Corps  never  attracted  many  volunteers,  and  was  disbanded 
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sometime  between  1947  and  1949. 

The  Texas  State  Guard  Association,  one  of  many  formed  during  the  war, 
was  more  persistent.  The  Texas  State  Guard  was  disbanded  in  1947,  but 
the  Association  favored  the  maintenance  of  some  kind  of  state  force.  A 
law  sponsored  by  the  Association  not  only  authorized  but  activated  the 
Texas  State  Guard  Reserve  Corps  on  26  January  1948.  This  was  a  cadre 
organization  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  trained  to  expand  into  a  full- 
strength  State  Guard  In  the  event  of  mobll Izatlon.  Strictly  speaMng, 
the  formation  of  the  Texas  State  Guard  Reserve  violated  the  federal 
Constitution.  The  states  were  permitted  to  have  enabling  legislation  and 
plans  for  non-federal  military  forces,  but  federal  authorization  for  such 
organizations  to  train  actively  had  lapsed  with  the  repeal  of  Section  61 
(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Act  In  1947. 

No  other  state  went  as  far  as  Texas,  but  the  worsening  of  the  cold 
war  impelled  several  of  them  to  update  plans  for  reserve  military  forces, 
as  part  of  a  general  reconsideration  of  the  problems  of  civil  defense. 
Kentucky  drew  up  a  complete  organization  plan  for  Its  Active  Militia  In 
January  1949.  The  Ohio  Defense  Corps  was  established  in  May  1949;  a 
minimum  cadre  for  five  regiments  was  recruited  within  a  month.  As  early  as 
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December  1947,  under  provisions  of  the  California  Military  and  Veterans 
Code,  the  state  adjutant  general  provided  for  the  creation  of  reserve 
areas,  units,  and  lists  of  potential  volunteers.  Amendments  to  the  code 
in  October  1949  authorized  more  detailed  advance  planning  for  a  California 
Defense  and  Security  Corps. 

The  state's  two  National  Guard  division  commanders  were  assigned 
responsibility  for  the  organization  of  state  reserve  forces.  Volunteers 
were  invited  to  attend  California  National  Guard  assemblies  and  exercises. 

No  units  were  activated,  however. 

The  concept  of  home  defense  forces  received  federal  reconsideration 
in  1949  and  1950,  as  a  result  of  studies  of  federal  and  state  civil  defense 
responsibilities,  conducted  by  t lie  National  Security  Council,  the  Defense 
Department,  and  other  federal  agencies.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  state 
internal  security  duties  were  only  semi -mi 1 i tary  functions.  Whatever  force 
was  created  to  perform  them  should  not  be  organized  along  the  lines  of 
combat  units  merely  because  it  would  be  taking  the  place  of  National  Guard 
formations,  whose  military  character  derived  from  their  federal  mission. 

In  January  1949  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  prepared  a  preliminary  study  on  the 
use  of  state  troops  in  internal  security.  This  was  circulated  to  30  state 
adjutants  general  for  comment.  State  authorities  were  understandably 
favorable  to  having  internal  security  units  as  part  of  their  future  civil 
defense  organizations,  although  most  pointed  out  that  the  federal  government 
would  have  to  bear  most  of  the  cost  of  equipment  and  maintenance  (and  by 
implication,  that  if  the  federal  government  instigated  the  formation  of  such 
units  additional  to  the  states'  National  Guard  requirements,  it  was  obligated 
to  pay  their  entire  cost).  Some  states  felt  that  State  Guard-type  units 
might  compete  with  the  National  Guard  for  personnel  and  facilities,  and  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  interest  to  maintain  complete  state  troop  organi¬ 
zations  In  peacetime.  A  follow-up  National  Guard  Bureau  study  In  March 

1949  suggested  the  formation  of  cadre  internal  security  forces  administered 
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as  a  separate  element  of  the  National  Guard  system.  The  federal  government 
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*ould  provide  drill  and  field  training  pay,  as  well  as  arms,  equipment  and 
uniforms  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  Federal  regulations  would  assure 
uni  form  organization,  personnel  standards,  and  training.  These  recommenda¬ 
tions  would  have  given  the  states  most  of  what  they  wanted,  and  several 
features  of  the  plan  turned  up  again  in  similar  measures  advocated  by  the 
National  Guard  Association  and  state  military  authorities  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Korean  War. 

At  the  time  the  report  was  submitted,  however,  the  Army  chose  not  to 

adopt  the  suggestions  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau.  The  Operations  and 

Training  Division  of  the  General  Staff  concluded  that  the  states  would 

prefer  military  forces  to  additional  police  reserve  units  during  emergencies, 

although  the  former  might  be  redundant  now  that  many  of  their  disaster  relief 

functions  were  being  allotted  to  civil  organizations  under  the  developing 

concepts  of  civil  defense  responsibi 1 ities .  The  National  Guard  Bureau  had 

not  been  particularly  successful  in  controlling  the  activities  of  State 

Guards  when  performing  state  missions;  the  Army  should  probably  do  no 

more  than  advise  the  states  in  future.  It  was  desirable  to  prepare  plans 

for  state  troops  in  advance  of  mobilization,  and  to  provide  legislative 

sanction  for  cadre  forces  in  peacetime.  Since  these  forces  were  intended 

to  perform  state  missions,  the  states,  rather  than  the  Department  of  the 

Army,  should  initiate  legislation  in  Congress.  Finally,  observed  the 

Operations  and  Training  Division,  the  cost  of  the  proposed  program  was  too 

great  to  be  supported  in  peacetime,  and  the  full  allotment  of  equipment 
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would  be  unavailable  at  a  time  of  general  mobilization.  The  Department 
of  the  Army  limited  itself  to  cooperative  planning  and  liaision  with  the 
states,  and  the  promise  to  furnish  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  equip¬ 
ment  as  available  without  interfering  with  the  requirements  of  the  armed  forces. 

Some  analysts  looked  more  -losely  at  the  record  of  World  War  II,  and 
questioned  the  utility  of  part-time,  State  Guard-type  organizations  in 
two  primary  home  defense  roles,  riot  control,  and  the  protection  of  instal¬ 
lations  against  sabotage.  An  Army  G-3  study  of  April  1950  on  State  Guards 
and  internal  security  observed  that  World  War  II  State  Guards  had  been 
unsuitable  for  continuous  guard  duty,  federal  troops  bad  performed  better 
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tltdO  Michigan  State  Guards  in  •.upprev. in«j  riots  in  Detroit  In  1943. 

Both  roles  were  more  “properly  minimum-lone,  police  functions,  the 
report  said,  and  might  be  better  performed  by  augmented  state  police 
organizations,  with  federal  combat  troops  available  as  a  last-resort 
reinforcement.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  in  a  response  raised  leg¬ 
islative  and  practical  objections  to  expanding  the  functions  of  state 
police  while  depriving* the  governors  of  military  forces  under  their 
direct  control.  The  Bureau  recommended  that  the  Department  of  the  Army 

encourage  the  formation  of  both  state  police  and  State  Guard  units, 
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particularly  military  police  units. 

The  discussion  of  the  future  role  of  state  troops  produced  some 
useful  preliminary  work  on  new  tables  of  organization  and  equipment 
for  internal  security  forces,  along  with  surveys  of  state  military 
opinion.  The  main  issues  of  the  value  and  structure  of  home  defense 
organizations  in  peace  and  war  were  unresolved,  however,  when  North 
Korea  launched  its  attack  on  24  June  1950. 

The  Korean  emergency  quick  developed  into  a  large  scale  conflict, 
but  not  one  that  required  full-scale  mobilization.  From  the  outset  the 
Department  of  Defense  hoped  to  avoid  calling  up  the  entire  Army  National 
Guard.  Individual  states  were  therefore  uncertain  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  would  need  additional  home  defense  forces.  Four  National  Guard 
divisions  from  Oklahoma,  California,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont,  along  with  numerous  non-divisional  units  from  many 
states,  were  alerted  during  July  and  August  1950,  and  federalized  in 
September.  During  this  period  the  states  could  only  make  plans  for  home 
defense  forces,  commence  organization,  and  enlist  cadres,  as  provided  by 
appropriate  state  military  laws.  Active  organization  had  to  await  re¬ 
enactment  of  federal  legislative  authorization  for  state  forces  and  the 
release  of  federal  arms  and  equipment.  The  Department  of  the  Army  In 
the  first  week  of  September  1950  denied  a  request  of  the  Adjutant  General 
of  Maryland  for  2,000  rifles  because  it  had  no  authority  to  issue  them. 
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The  National  Guard  Association  faced  the  problem  in  August  1950 

by  sponsoring  legislation  In  both  houses  of  Congress  to  amend  Section 

61  of  the  National  Defense  Act.  The  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill, 

S.  4088,  went  beyond  the  World  War  11  State  Guard  clauses  of  Section 

61  (b)  in  several  respects.  The  bill  allowed  cadres  of  state  military 

forces  in  addition  to  the  National  Guard  to  be  maintained  at  all  times. 

The  Army  was  not  only  to  furnish  arms,  equipment,  and  uniforms,  but  also 

to  pay  state  forces  and  cadre  for  attendance  at  armory  drills  and  field 

training.  Service  in  any  such  units  would  normally  be  considered  state 

service,  however,  except  that  state  forces  could  be  called  into  federal 

service  as  units  in  case  of  extreme  emergency.  The  National  Guard 

Bureau  would  not  only  promulgate  Army  directives  and  regulations  pertaining 

to  state  forces,  hut  also  function  as  the  sole  channel  of  communication 

between  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  stales.  The  provisions  of  the 
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bill  would  be  permanent,  not  a  wartime  measure. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  recognized  the  necessity  of 
establishing  some  kind  of  home  defense  forces  in  view  of  the  rapid  federal¬ 
ization  of  many  National  Guard  units.  The  fact  that  the  current  session 
of  Congress  was  coming  to  a  close  in  September  added  to  the  urgency.  The. 
imminent  recess  caused  problems  for  the  bill.  Congress had  not  expected 
to  consider  and  enact  universal  military  training  and  other  emergency 
military  legislation  so  soon.  Moreover,  it  was  awaiting  an  outline  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  civil  defense  establishment  from  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  which  might  affect  the  status  of  home  defense  forces.  The  time  was 
thus  inappropriate  for  study  of  a  state  forces  program  containing  signifi¬ 
cant  new  features.  The  Senate  subcommittee's  solution  to  meet  the 
immediate  need  for  federal  authorization  was  to  replace  the  National  Guard 
Association's  bill  with  one  calling  for  reenactment  of  the  form  of  Section 
61  (a)  and  (b)  that  had  been  in  effect  during  World  War  11.  The  new  law 
would  run  for  two  years,  during  which  time  Congress  could  consider  a  more 
elaborate  state  forces  law  if  necessary. 
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The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  h«‘a rings  on  the  companion 

(H.R.  9531)  to  the  National  Guard  Association's  bill  brought  out  the 

views  of  both  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  National  Guard 
34 

Association.  3  Army  spokesmen  recognized  the  immediate  difficulty 

facing  the  states  whose  National  Guard  units  were  being  called  into 

federal  service,  but  observed  that,  in  its  broadest  scope,  internal 

security  was  not  entirely  a  military  problem,  and  that  long-range 

studies  might  find  that  military  forces,  state  or  federal,  were  not 

the  most  suitable  organizations  to  perform  internal  security  missions. 

In  any  event,  two  provisions  of  the  bill  were  unacceptable  to 

the  Army  under  prevailing  conditions.  First,  the  bill  placed  the  National 

Guard  Bureau  in  charge  of  planning  and  coordinating  internal  security 

measures  with  the  states.  This  went  against  the  long-standing  Army 

practice  of  coordinating  its  defense  planning  with  state  and  local 

authorities  on  a  decentralized  basis,  through  the  six  continental  army 
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commanders  and  their  subordinate  field  agencies.  Second,  in  the 
Army  view  the  federal  government  should  not  have  a  close  financial 
relationship  with  state  forces.  State  forces  should  receive  sub-standard 
or  obsolete  equipment  as  free  issues  in  order  to  eliminate  the  require¬ 
ment  for  federal  inspection  and  maintenance.  More  important,  state 
forces  should  not  receive  federal  pay.  The  provision  of  federal  pay 
and  maintenance  would  mean  in  effect  that  the  federal  government  assumed 
primary  responsibility  for  the  internal  security  mission.  This  was  in¬ 
consistent  with  portions  of  the  bill  which  left  the  states  in  control  of 
actual  operations. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  National  Guard  Association,  Major  General 
Reckord,  the  Adjutant  General  of  Maryland,  was  satisfied  with  the 
substitution  of  the  wording  of  the  World  War  II  law  as  an  interim  measure 
to  secure  the  immediate  requirement  of  federal  authorization.  He  hoped 
to  present  a  new  permanent  bill  in  the  next  session  after  further  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  Department  of  the  Army.  In  regard  to  future  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  permanent  act.  General  Reckord  thought  it  unfortunate  that 
the  Senate's  temporary  bill  extended  Section  Cl  for  two  years  instead  of 
one.  The  Senate  bill  was  approved  by  both  houses  and  became  Public  law 
849  on  27  September  1950. 
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Regional  Army  commands  had  replaced  the  prewar  and  wartime  corps  area 
and  service  commands. 
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The  Army  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Halslip,  presented  the  Army  view 
on  state  forces  and  discussed  tentative  tables  of  organization  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Guard  Association  in  Washington  in  October. 

General  Haislip  explained  that  the  Army  hoped  to  limit  state  guard  organ¬ 
izations  to  planning  at  that  time  because  of  the  demand  for  money  and  materiel 
and  that  perhaps  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  the  development  of  civil 
defense  organizations  and  police  reserves.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  New  York 

and  other  state  leaders  continued  to  press  for  the  creation  of  units  with 
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combat  capabilities. 

Several  states  were  already  well  advanced"  in  the  organization  of 
military  forces  by  the  autumn  of  1950.  Texas  activated  the  State  Guard 
Reserve  and  authorized  its  units  to  enlist  to  50  percent  strength.  Oregon 
recruited  complete  cadres  for  three  regiments  of  National  Guard  Reserve. 
Tables  of  organization  for  the  California  Defense  and  Security  Corps  (re¬ 
designated  the  California  National  Guard  Reserve  in  May  1951)  were  approved 
in  July  1950.  The  state  adjutant  general  established  CDSC  headquarters 
and  two  division  headquarters  on  15  August,  one  day  after  the  first  units 
of  the  Californio  National  Guard  entered  federal  service. 

Acting  on  the  incorrect  assumption  that  one  of  its  National  Guard 
divisions  would  receive  early  call  to  active  duty.  New  York  State  had 
begun  to  organize  cadres  for  the  New  York  Guard  in  July  1950.  Plans 
approved  in  August  provided  for  two  area  commands,  counterparts  of  the 
National  Guard  division  headquarters;  five  2one  commands,  corresponding 
to  state  civil  defense  subdivisions;  and  six  or  eight  group  headquarters, 
corresponding  to  regiments.  In  a  departure  from  World  War  II  practice, 
the  largest  tactical  units  were  designated  internal  security  battalions, 
as  recommended  by  the  federal  government.  Cadre  strength  totalled  486 
by  December  1950. 

Several  other  states  reached  the  stage  of  cadre  organization,  including 
Hawaii,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Rhode  Island.  Hoping  eventually  to  recruit 
500  men  in  three  regiments,  the  Connecticut  State  Guard  Reserve  Brigade 
enrolled  90  percent  of  its  required  officers  and  300  NCO's  by  October  1950. 
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Maj.  Gen.  K.F.  Hausauer  to  Gen.  Haislip,  20  November  1950. 


Three  states  projected  large  home  defense  forces,  but  proceeded  no 
farther  than  the  planning  stage.  Pennsyl vania  planned  an  18,000  man  force 
of  six  Infantry  regiments  and  supporting  troops.  Massachusetts  projected 
8,000  to  10,000  men,  and  Illinois  planned  for  15,000,  in  30  battalions. 

Arkansas,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
South  Carolina,  and  Vermont  also  prepared  plans,  but  held  back  from  actually 
appropriating  funds,  recruiting  cadres,  or  organizing  units,  even  after  the 
passage  of  the  federal  enabling  act  satisfied  the  constitutional  require¬ 
ment  for  the  formation  of  state  forces.  Some  waited  to  see  what  proportion 
of  their  National  Guard  units  would  be  federalized.  Even  active  states 
such  as  New  York,  California,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut  were  forced 
to  await  the  development  of  federal  policies  on  the  amount  of  assistance 
to  be  provided  to  state  forces. 

The  Army  was  preoccupied  with  the  uneven  mobilization  of  combat  forces 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1950-51.  Light  divisions  and  many  smaller  units 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  were  federalized  by  mid-1951,  but  up  to  that 
time  It  was  uncertain  whether  the  pace  of  activation  would  continue  at  such 
a  rate  until  all  units  were  called  (eventually,  approximately  34  percent 
of  Guard  ground  units  were  mobilized).  In  December  1950  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  decided  not  to  provide  supplies  and  equipment  for  state  internal 
security  forces  for  the  time  being,  in  view  of  the  growing  demands  for 
money  and  materiel.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  accordingly  preferred  to  plan 
to  assist  a  full-scale- organization  of  200,000  state  internal  security  troops, 
but  not  to  implement  it  unless  there  should  be  total  mobilization  of  the 
National  Guard.  This  did  nothing  to  solve  the  problems  of  certain  states 
which  had  given  up  from  forty  to  eighty  percent  of  their  National  Guard 
strengths . 

Connecticut  submitted  a  requisition  to  the  National  Guard  Bureau  for 
4,000  rifles  with  ammunition  in  January  1951.  The  Department  of  the  Army 
returned  the  requisition  in  March  without  action,  pending  development  of 
a  plan  by  the  National  Security  Resources  Board  for  federal  assistance  in 
organizing  reserves  to  cope  with  state  and  local  security  missions.  By 
May  approximately  8,000  Connecticut  National  Guard  troops  were  in  federal 
service,  with  only  1,781  remaining  in  the  state.  State  statutes  required 
an  armed  force  of  at  least  2,500  men.  At  that  time  the  three  regiments 


of  the  State  Guard  Reserve  mustered  approximately  1,800  officers  and  men, 

uniformed  and  partially  equipped  at  state  expense.  The  force  still  lacked 
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weapons,  ammunition,  and  motor  transport. 

Continuing  pressure  from  the  states  resulted  In  the  publication  of 
a  new  Army  Regulation  (AR  915-10  of  14  May  1951)  on  general  policies  for 
State  Guards,  and  accompanying  tables  of  organization,  T/0  19-56  for 
State  Guard  Internal  security  battalion,  and  T/0  19-57  for  State  Guard 
internal  security  company.  No  corresponding  tables  of  equipment  were 
Issued.  AR  915-10  did  not  differ  substantially  from  AR  850-250  of  World 
War  II,  except  for  the  explicit  statement  that  "by  organization,  equipment, 
and  training.  State  Guards  are  designed  and  qualified  for  law  enforcement 
operations,  rather  than  for  sustained  combat  operations  against  hostile 
armed  forces." 

State  authorities  could  take  little  comfort  in  the  publication  of 
the  State  Guard  regulations.  The  defense  budget  for  1951  did  not  ask 
for  appropriations  to  equip  stale  units.  Moreover,  the  publication  of 
AR  915-10  and  the  tables  of  organization  was  preceded  by  the  announcement 
of  an  alternate  plan  for  internal  security,  which  was  evolved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  during  April  1951. 

Revised  AR  850-250  on  State  Guards  will  be 
issued  in  near  future  to  implement  Public  Law  849, 

81st  Congress,  and  outline  organization,  training, 
uniforms,  and  equipment  for  State  Guard  units.  D/A 
desires  to  keep  State  Guard  in  cadre  and  planning 
stage  at  this  time.  Plans  being  developed  to  organ¬ 
ize  temporary  National  Guard  units  in  States  which 
have  lost  a  substantial  percentage  of  their  National 
Guard  to  provide  units  for  National  Guard  personnel 
returning  from  active  duty.  These  units  can  be 
utilized  while  available  as  any  other  National  Guard 
unit  for  purposes  such  as  internal  security.43 

The  general  policy  was  to  allot  these  temporary  units  to  states  whose 
National  Guard  strength  had  been  reduced  below  40  percent,  if  the  states 
requested  them.  Legislation  was  necessary  to  establish  such  units,  which 


^  Connecticut  Governor  John  Lodge  tc  Acting  Chief,  NGB ,  17  May  1951. 
^  Acting  Chief,  NGB,  to  all  state  adjutants  general,  11  May  1951. 


would  be  federally  recognized,  equipped,  and  paid.  The  original  plan 
designated  the  units  as  "carrier  l>.» t  tal  ions" ,  which  would  be  abolished 
upon  the  return  of  federalized  troops  and  units. 

By  Hay  1951  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Defence  Department 
had  in  fact  decided  that  the  predominant  state  need  was  for  non-military 
civil  defense  forces  as  wartime  reserves  under  the  supervision  of  the 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration.  Further  action  on  State  6uard-type 
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units  would  be  a  duplication  of  effort  and  a  waste  of  manpower. 

Legislation  incorporating  the  carrier  battalion  concept  was  not 
introduced  in  Congress  until  1952.  Some  states  eligible  to  receive  the 
units  were  willing  by  the  end  of  1951  both  to  continue  to  hold  plans  for 
organizing  State  Guards  in  abeyance,  and  to  wait  for  the  legislation. 

The  Korean  conflict  had  not  developed  into  a  third  world  war  against 
communism,  and  the  threat  of  sabotage  was  minimal.  No  more  National 
Guard  units  were  being  called  into  federal  service.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  generally  tried  to  station  military  police  battalions  In  the 
States  whose  National  Guard  divisions  were  serving  overseas.  It  also 
authorized  the  organization  of-'a  few  new  permanent  National  Guard  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery  battalions  in  understrength  states,  for  instance.  In 
Vermont.  Surplus  antiaircraft  units  began  returning  from  overseas  as 
well  early  In  1952. 

These  developments  did  not  apply  to  a  few  states  which  had  not  lost 
60  percent  of  their  National  Guard  strength,  but  wished  nevertheless  to 
organize  complete  home  defense  forces.  In  particular,  California  and 
New  York  (which  retained  80  percent  of  its  Army  National  Guard)  petitioned 
Congress  in  1951  and  1952  to  provide  federal  assistance.  In  September 
1951  California  reorganized  its  National  Guard  Reserve  structure  into  two 
divisions,  each  with  a  full  table  of  organization  of  6,784  officers  and 
men,  and  a  cadre  strength  allowance  of  1,815.  By  June  1952  the  CNGR  had 
organized  over  125  units,  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  more  than  2,700 
men.  The  state  budgeted  over  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  for  uniforms, 


Memo,  "Provision  of  State  Internal  Security  Forces,"  Sec.  of  Army,  to 
Sec.  of  Defense,  31  May  1951. 


field  manuals,  and  training  exercises.  Some  reserve  members  supplied  and 

eQuipped  themselves.  Weekly  armory  drills  covered  Internal  security 
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subjects  such  as  domestic  disturbances  and  traffic  control. 

failing  to  secure  the  federal  assistance  seemingly  implied  by  the 
publication  of  AR  915-10,  the  New  York  Guard  spent  $417,772  for  clothing 
and  equipment  (including  250  pistols)  during  1951.  It  also  made  prelimin¬ 
ary  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  rifles  or  riot  guns  from  commercial 
manufacturers.  By  December  1951  the  New  York  Guard  had  organized  116 

company  cadres,  with  a  total  mustered  strength  of  1,176  officers  and  men, 
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most  of  them  World  War  II  veterans. 

Federal  action  completed  the  development  of  temporary  National 
Guard  units  for  the  provision  of  partial  internal  security  in  some  states. 
Internal  security  by  this  time  was  in  any  case  a  secondary  objective; 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  relevant  legislation  introduced  in  1952  was  to 
provide  an  orderly  means  of  releasing  National  Guard  personnel  after  two 
years  of  active  duty,  without  returning  their  units  to  the  states.  The 
carrier  unit  proposal  accordingly  appeared  as  part  of  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Universal  Military  Training  Act.  The  main  provision  authorized  the 
retention  in  active  service  of  the  unit  designations  and  equipment  of 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  units  for  five  years.  The  individual  guards¬ 
men  in  these  organizations  were  to  be  released  after  24  months  active  duty. 

This  enabled  the  Army  to  avoid  bringing  divisions,  and  their  equipment, 
back  from  overseas,  and  replacing  them  with  newly  created  federal  divisions. 

In  April  1952  the  bill  underwent  considerable  modifications,  including  the 
elimination  of  the  carrier  units  to  receive  the  returning  guardsmen.  A 
plan  proposed  by  the  Army  G-3  substituted  permission  for  the  states  to 
organize  divisional  and  nondivisional  National  Guard  units  with  the  same 
designation  as  their  formations  currently  in  federal  service,  but  distinguished 
from  the  original  units  by  the  suffix  NGUS.  This  would  give  the  new  units 
a  sense  of  historical  identity  in  their  local  communi ties ,  which  would 
promote  the  retention  of  personnel.  NGUS  units  would  be  federally  equipped 
with  light  weapons.  The  bill  authorized  recruiting  up  to  a  cadre  strength 
of  50  percent  officers  and  25  percent  enlisted  men.  The  National  Guard 

45  , 

Biennial  Report  nf  the  Adjutant  a.  nai-al  of  California ,  19S0-19i>2, 

pp.  112-114. 

^  New  York  Division  of  Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  Annual  Report,  19bl, 

pp.  121-122. 
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Association  and  all  but  five  States  --  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 

and  Virginia  --  endorsed  the  measure,  which  became  Public  Law  461,  82nd 
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Congress,  on  7  July  1952.  The  NGUS  units  that  were  organized  subsequently 
were  absorbed  by  the  parent  units  upon  their  return  to  state  control. 

Federal  authority  for  state  home  defense  forces  expired  in  September 
1952  at  the  end  of  its  two-year  term.  Most  state  forces  disbanded  their 
cadres.  A  few  continued  on  an  unarmed  basis,  or  maintained  small  staff 
planning  sections  within  state  military  headquarters.  After  World  War  12 
the  Army  had  never  objected  in  principle  to  a  change  In  the  law  to  allow 
for  the  voluntary  maintenance  of  cadre  state  military  organizations  In 
addition  to  the  National  Guard,  a-,  lung  as  federal  funds  were  not  obligated 
for  their  support.  Accordingly,  Congress  passed  a  permanent  amendment  to 
Section  61  in  1956  (further  amended  in  1958),  which  permits  voluntary 
maintenance  of  such  organizations.  It  remains  the  statute  governing  state 
defense  forces  as  Title  32,  Section  109,  US  Code. 


82nd  I'uti'ii'ijnii,  liifitua  Arm.:.  I  u  t\mini  tlac  Hearings,  6  May  1062 , 

vol .  38,  pp.  3821-1829. 


CHAPTER'  IV 
Comment 


World  War  I  found  the  President  empowered  to  cell  the  National  Guard 
units  from  the  states  Into  federal  service,  train  them,  and  ship  them 
overseas.  But  both  the  federal  government  and  the  state  governments 
were  Inadequately  prepared  to  provide  replacements  for  the  functions 
performed  locally  by  the  National  Guard  In  peacetime. 

Even  the  legality  of  establishing- home  defense  forces  other  than 
a  police  or  constabulary  force  was  not  clarified  until  after  the  National 
Guard  troops  had  been  removed.  In  retrospect  It  seems  obvious  that  this 
should  have  been  anticipated,  at  least  during  the  Mexican  border  crisis, 
particularly  since  Europe  was  already  at  war.  At  the  time,  however,  it 
undoubtedly  was  considered  a  minor  problem  In  comparison  with  those 
facing  a  nation  trying  to  avoid  war. 

Each  state  sought  to  provide  for  home  defense  according  to  Its  own 
requirements,  with  the  result  that  no  two  found  the  same  solution.  Inadequate 
anticipation  was  unfortunate,  but,  although  for  the  historian  the  existence 
of  48  varieties  of  home  defense  forces  Is  difficult.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  tailored  for  the  local  situations  they  may  well  have  been 
more  successful  than  a  standard  type  of  organization  could  have  been. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  mostly  highly  organized  defense  forces 
were  formed  In  the  Industrialized  and  most  exposed  states  on  the  east 
coast,  where  the  greatest  problems  threatened. 

Enlisting  men  for  any  of  these  forces  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
problem,  but  retaining  those  that  were  of  draft  age  was  In  many  states 
a  constant  problem.  Some  states  avoided  It  by  drawing  on  those  overage 
or  otherwise  unqualified.  The  fact  that  those  called  up  by  selective 
service  had  received  some  military  training,  however,  proved  to  be  an 
advantage  to  them,  and  to  the  Army,  and  Indeed  providing  such  basic 
training  was  considered  to  be  a  main  function  of  home  defense  forces  In 
some  states. 
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The  competition  with  the  federal  government  for  arms  and  equipment 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  restriction  of  qualification  under 
the  Home  Guard  Act,  resulted  to  a  large  extent  in  local  forces,  locally 
equipped.  As  a  visible  way  of  contributing  to  the  war  effort  It  may 
be  assumed  that  local  Involvement  In  many  cases  was  a  positive  factor. 

Only  a  few  Internal  crises  occurred  during  the  brief  time  the 
United  States  was  actively  engaged  In  World  War  I,  and  many  home  defense 
troops  were  never  involved  In  anythlngmore  demanding  than  training, 
promoting  war  bonds,  and  marching  In  parades.  The  records  indicate, 
however,  that  on  those  occasions  when  such  troops  were  needed  they 
performed  well . 

The  home  defense  forces  of  World  War  II  were  more  mature  organizations 
than  those  of  World  War  I.  The  federalization  of  the  National  Guard  during 
the  year  of  uneasy  peace  before  Pearl  Harbor  superficially  resembled  the 
call-up  of  the  Guard  for  the  Mexican  border  operations  of  1916,  but  the 
federal  government  In  1940  and  1941  made  much  more  systematic  preparations 
for  the  establishment  of  substitute  state  military  forces.  Of  particular 
Importance  Is  the  fact  that  the  Congress  clarified  the  legal  position  of 
state  forces  In  peacetime,  and  directed  the  states  to  exercise  control  over 
armed  volunteer  groups  within  their  jurisdiction.  The  State  Guards  of  World 
War  II  accordingly  developed  within  a  more  uniform  framework  than  did  the 
varied  home  defense  organizations  of  World  War  I. 

Federal  supervision  of  home  defense  force  matters  was  Initially  not 
much  more  extensive  than  In  World  War  I,  the  result  of  the  War  Department’s 
concentration  on  alleviating  Its  own  shortages  of  equipment,  and  Its  wish 
to  let  the  states  manage  a  traditional  responsibility.  After  war  was  declared 
In  1941,  however,  the  feeling  that  the  United  States  was  directly  threatened 
with  attack  greatly  Increased  federal  participation  In  the  State  Guard  program. 

First,  the  War  Department  designated  two  new  missions  for  state  forces. 

For  a  time  after  Pearl  Harbor,  states  were  encouraged  to  provide  troops  for 
full-time  guard  duty  In  vital  areas,  and  to  train  their  units  to  act  as 
auxiliaries  to  federal  forces  In  the  event  of  enemy  raids  or  invasion.  These 
significant  additions  to  their  functions  briefly  gave  the  State  Guards  a 
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combat  character  that  had  never  been  envisaged  In  World  War  I  and  was 
rejected  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  War. 

Second,  the  scale  and  type  of  federal  materiel  and  training  assistance 
to  state  forces  expanded  as  the  war  progressed.  The  Initial  modest  al¬ 
lotment  of  rifles  In  1940  was  extended  by  194S  to  Include  the  bulk  of 
State  Guard  arms,  ammunition,  uniforms,  equipment,  and  vehicles.  Through 
the  provision  of  training  facilities,  schools,  Inspectors,  financial  re¬ 
sources,  and  suggested  courses  of  Instruction  by  the  service  commands,  the 
War  Department  In  practice  controlled  the  conduct  of  State  Guard  training. 

Third,  the  Army  worked  more  closely  with  state  military  organizations 
than  It  had  In  World  War  I,  although  the  theoretlca.1  separation  of  state 
and  federal  military  organizations  was  preserved.  Army  regulations  rather 
artificially  maintained  throughout  World  War  II  the  official  division  of 
state  and  federal  responsibility  for  operational  planning.  Originally  no 
Joint  operations  were  envisaged;  nor  dl'd  State  Guards  have  any  federal 
missions.  Accordingly  federal  commanders  officially  exercised  no  more 
direct  control  over  state  forces  than  they  had  In  World  War  I.  Developments 
‘  after  Pearl  Harbor  nevertheless  produced  a  blurring  and  overlapping  of 
functions.  State  authorities  voluntarily  accepted  the  direction  of  the 
commanding  generals  of  the  service  commands  In  coordinating  joint  missions, 
and  In  Integrating  state  emergency  procedures  Into  federal  territorial 
defense  plans. 

One  notable  development  In  the  World  War  II  State  Guard  program  was 
the  emergence  of  the  service  command  headquarters  as  the  decentralized 
principal  federal  executive  agencies  for  all  of  the  above  activities, 
supply,  training,  Inspection,  finance,  planning,  and  operations. 

Several  features  of  the  State  Guards  of  World  War  II  reflected  the 
same  experience  as  that  of  home  defense  forces  In  World  War  I.  There  was 
still  great  diversity  In  the  command  structures  of  state  forces,  and  In 
the  provisions  from  state  to  state  for  enlistment  qualifications,  drill 
pay,  clothing  allowances,  and  other  terms  of  service.  Many  of  the  emergency 
duties  actually  performed  In  both  wars  were  much  the  same,  although  the 
longer  duration  of  World  War  II  presented  more  opportunities  for  disaster 
duties  and  civil  disorders.  Near  the  end  of  both  wars  home  defense  forces 
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had  some  difficulty  In  retaining  the  Interest  of  their  members,  and 
attendance  dropped.  Finally,  wartime  state  military  organizations  were 
maintained  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  cessation  of  hostllltes  In 
both  1918  and  1945,  In  order  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  law  and  order 
until  new  National  Guard  units  could  take  their  place. 

Two  difficulties  experienced  by  the  short-lived  home  defense  forces 
of  World  War  1  became  major  problems  for  the  State  Guards  of  World  War  II. 
Shortages  of  equipment  hampered  the  Initial  organization  of  State  Guard 
units  and  retarded  their  development  until  1943.  The  high  turnover  of 
State  Guard  manpower  throughout  the  war  significantly  affected  the  organ¬ 
izational  Integrity  and  training  proficiency  of  units. 

A  third  problem  occurred  only  In  World  War  II,  when  State  Guards  In 
some  states  were  called  on  for  guard  duty  for  prolonged  periods.  This 
requirement  caused  so  many  problems  that  the  unsuitability  of  part-time 
duty  forces  for  continuous  duty  for  many  days  was  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  Korean  War  revealed  differences  of  opinion  between  state  and 
federal  authorities  on  the  role  and  organization  of  home  defense  forces. 

•The  Issues  raised,  however,  were  not  developed,  partly  because  only  a 
portion  of  the  National  Guard  was  federalized.  The  outbreak  of  fighting 
In  Korea  came  when  an  Inconclusive  examination  of  state  forces  within  the 
general  framework  of  civil  defense  was  in  progress.  Once  war  began,  the 
state  naturally  wished  to  secure  an  Improved  version  of  the  World  War  II 
State  Guard  structure.  The  legislative  proposal  of  the  National  Guard 
Association  would  have  achieved  virtually  a  full  federal  underwriting  of 
the  home  defense  force  program.  The  Department  of  the  Army  opposed  the 
measure;  the  temporary  renewal  of  enabling  authority  on  the  same  basis 
as  In  World  War  II  prevented  further  consideration  of  the  plan. 

With  only  a  portion  of  the  National  Guard  mobilized  during  the  conflict, 
federal  authorities  found  It  simpler  not  to  proceed  with  the  full  organ¬ 
ization  of  home  defense  forces.  The  small  amount  of  federal  contingency 
planning  for  home  defense  forces  that  was  done  definitely  assigned  only 
Internal  security  functions  to  state  troops,  with  no  combat  role. 

The  experience  with  home  defense  forces  In  the  two  world  wars, 
supplemented  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the  Korean  War,  reveals  several 
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factors  which  affected  the  development  of  state  military  organizations 
and  without  planning  based  on  experience  could  cause  similar  problems  In 
a  future  war. 

The  necessity  of  providing  even  obsolescent  arms  and  equipment  for 
adequate  home  defense  forces  placed  a  significant  burden  on  a  state's 
finances,  bn  the  other  hand,  dependence  on  federal  equipment,  whether 
free  issue,  loaned,  or  purchased,  posed  another  problem,  for  home  defense 
forces  Inevitably  had  low  priority  for  allotment  of  equipment  when  supplies 
were  short.  During  the  Korean  War  even  the  states  that  were  anxious  to 
develop  home  defense  forces  limited  themselves  to  cadres  for  the  most  part 
because  of  the  problem  of  arms  and  equipment.  The  most  Important  require¬ 
ment  for  expansion  of  home  defense  forces  in  a  future  emergency  Is  provision 
for  supplying  arms  and  equipment  sufficient  to  outfit  projected  full 
strength  units. 

The  hardship  caused  by  calling  on  part-time  duty  home  defense  forces 
for  extended  periods  of  active  duty  was  considerable  and  affected  recruit¬ 
ment  as  well  as  morale  and  effectiveness.  The  partial  solution  was  found 
'In  organization  of  a  few  permanent-duty  companies  or  battalions. 

Finally,  home  defense  forces  suffered  considerably  from  the  high 
percentage  of  turnovers,  primarily  as  a  result  of  enrolling  volunteers  among 
the  age  groups  liable  for  Induction  into  the  armed  forces.  Although  the 
payoff  for  this  problem  was  to  be  found  In  the  advantage  gained  upon  enroll¬ 
ment  In  the  Army  by  those  who  received  preliminary  training  In  home  defense 
forces,  the  constant  problem  of  trying  to  maintain  something  close  to  full 
strength  was  significant.  Restriction  of  volunteers  to  age  groups  not 
subject  to  call  only  partially  alleviated  the  problem  since  the  voluntary 
nature  of  home  defense  duty  made  It  easy  for  members  to  drop  out.  It  may 
be  concluded  that  any  home  defense  organization  relying  on  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ments  would  probably  expe  lence  a  rapid  turnover  In  membership  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  conscription  was  In  effect  for  the  armed  forces. 
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COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


WASHINGTON 


STAfi  COUNCILS  SECTION 


S-gb t:  fransni t*~al  of  J--11  .bus  and  hergrt  on  home  Guards. 


near  sir: 

I  have  ycur  letter  of  February  3,  1913. 

In  response  to  your  request  I  am  oci-.lin._-  y-.u  herov.'itli.  a  copy 
of  our  ofl  Lions  of  important  State  v.ur  one rgcncy  legislation  already 
enacted  by  State  Legislatures.  oliis  syllabus  i*  a  compilation  of 
legislation  already  enacted  and  net  a  rccorcsondat  ion  or  even  endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Council  of  ITational  Lofor.se  of  a: x’  laws  contained  therein, 
and  is  sent  cut  only  upon  rocuost  of  the  State  Councils  of  Defense. 

*1  hare  tried,  bev/ovor,  in  our  state:.. ..r.t  as  to  State  horse  Guard  statutes 
to  incorporate  the  ideas  v/hich  you  engrossed  to  ::.o  in  our  conversation 
several  was!:  a  ago. 

I  am  _iso  sending  you  a  report  on  Home  Guards  and  similar 
bodies  v/hich  lias  been  drawn  up  for  use  of  field  representatives  in 
the  Section  of  the  Council.  'She  report  is  confidential  in  its  na¬ 
ture  so  I  third:  that  there  cm  be  r.o  i.  pr.v  ric  ty  I::  the  roforenco 
to  tho  Gar  Department.  .ippendod  to  the  introductory  discussion 
is  an  outline  of  the  various  typos  sc  far  as  vn-  have  information  - 
from  the  lav/s  enacted  by  the  state  legislatures  in  1917  and  reports 
received  from  state  Councils  of  Defense. 

Yours  very  truly. 


yfiruu^  tiT *  ^^tAAUUL. 


bomber  of  Section. 


enclosures. 


Hr.  J.  hoi.-  Carter,  Brig. General,  ITational  «.rny. 
Chief,  Llilitia  Bureau, 

.Var  Department, 

Vi  ashing  ton,  D.  C. 
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-cneral  Mscuaalon  ^n<i  .!uaniu*? 


The  formation  of  State  cons  tabu  lari**  or  Home  Guards  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  pub  Ho  and  print#  property  within  tho  States  la  desirable*  bat  reserves 
for  the  fllllaf  ap  of  the  Federal  forcoa  are  aapljr  provided  for  by  the  Federal 
Statutes  such  as  the  1st  authorising  thd  President  to  increase  temporarily  the 
military  establishment  of  the  United  State# ,  Public  -  So.  12  -  65th  Congress, 

a.  a.  3348.  , 

,  •  •  • 

'*  <  . 

The  par  Department  has  received  innumerable  requests  fron  the  States  . 
to  furnish  soldiers  to  guard  privato  property  within  the  3tates»  It  Is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  Department  to  grant  these  requests,  and  it  Is  primarily  to 
Obviate  thw  necessity  for  such  requests  that  the  formation  o  f  State  constabu¬ 
laries  mad  Kaon  Guards  is  desirable.  The  War  Deportee nt  has  been  compelled 
during  the  period  of  the  present  war*  to  send  Federal  troops  to  certain  States 
a  here  there  a  as  not  adequate  Jlsoe  Guard  or  Stato  constabulary  to  protect 
industries  indispensable  to  the  prosocutlon  of  the  war,  such  for  Instance  as 
copper  mining.  If  a  strung  police  force  were  organised  in  oeeh  of  the  states 
in  the  nature  of  a  Home  Guard,  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  unnecessary.  It  is  obviously  detrimental  to  the  nilitary  forces 
of  the  country  thus  to  tako  troops  from  those  available  for  active  Service  and 
place  them  on  guard  duty.  _ 

A  !loma  Guard  organisational!  1  supplement  the  regular  police  force 
la  tines  of  domestic  violence,  such  as  riots,  and  other  disturbances.  It  is  only 
on  such  occasions  that  a  large  force  Is  rei^u^rcd  to  perform  the  duties  which  have 
hitherto  fallen  upon  Jtate  oil it las.  it  is^jnecessory  or  ndvlsablo,  however,  for 
the  States  to  create  a  large  military  force  to  form  a  reservo  for  Federal  troops 
inasmuch  as  such  a  reserve  is  already  provided  for  and  the  training  of  such  n 
military  body  would  be  an  economic  and  military  waste. 

hone  guards  are  in  most  states  created  by  statutes,  but  *hon  the  legi*-' 
la  tore  la  hot  in  sees  ion,  the  Governor  orxl  the  State  Council  of  Defense  under  the* 
war*  powers  ofton  granted  thorn  by  9 tatufce^1  usually  con  provide  for  a  State  con-  ; 
stabulary  or  similar  force  either  paid  or  voluntary,  for  the  protection  of  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  property  elthin  the  State  and  for  tho  quelling  of  riots  and 
Insurrections.  ■  . 

Statutes  providing  for  such  forces  havo  boon  • 
passed  in  1917  in  Iowa,  Chaptorn  231  and  298  of 
Laws  of  1917.  Louisiana,  Act.  Ho.  8,  Special 
Session  Jul7  1917.  Ualne,  Chapters  274  end  278, 

Laws  of  1917.  Usryland,  Chapter  26,  Laws  of.  1917, 

Extra  Jess ion.  Massachusetts,  Chapter  43,  Acts  of 
1917.  Minnesota,  Chapter  403,  Lows  of  1917.  flow 
Ibrt,  Chapter  161,  It**  of  1917.  Pennsylvania,  Bo. 

347,  Law#  of  1917.  Shodo  Island,  Chapter  1469.  >  . 
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of  131?.  Texas,  c.iuptor  -6,  .'tret  called  Joexloa 
1317.  set  Virginia,  Jitter  3,  Lwi  of  1317. 


Jt* lutes  providing  for  itooo  juards  and  similar  oodioe  in  the  vkrU 
■jus  State*  aa/  claeeiflad  into  five  typoi  according  to  the  nature  Of  tho 
bod/  created.  /lrst,are  tho  strict  itata  cons tsouiar lee;  accord,  Kano 
Guards  primarily  for  polico  duty  vhleh  are  approved  of;  third,  ilaao  Guards 
Of  tho  military  typo  ohlch  art  not  approved  of;  fourth,  fores*  of  special, 
constables,  «od  fifth,  a  State  secret  service  body. 

t-  .  1  *  . 

V<.  .■  .  . 

A  atato  constabulary  or  body  of  mounted  nllitary  police  has  done 
▼«r7  offlelsnt  work  la  lao  enforcement  In  Pennsylvania  for  several  years. 

A  rt.illar  body  has  boon  created  la  How  York  by  Chapter  151  of  tho  Lava  of 
Hov  York,  1917.  .  Those  State  polios  are  all  officers  of  tho  3tato  at  tho 

head  of  which  Is  a  superintendent  appointed  by  tho  Governor.  in  Hew  York 
they  consist  of  four  troops  each  composed  of  one  captain  at  an  annual 
salary  of  11300.;  one  lieutenant  at  an  annual  salary  of  £1300. :  ono 
first  sersoaat  at  an  annual  salary  of  312C0.*  certain  lessor  offleora| 
end  forty-five  privates,  tho  latter  at  tnnual  salaries  of  3 9 CO. ;  oach. 

Tho  seaborn  of  tho  fores  suet  bo  between  the  ago*  of  21  and  40  years, 
able  to  write  and  of  sound  physique.  It  is  the  duty  of  tho  Stats  polico 
to  apprehend  criminals  and  cooperate  with  local  Authorities.  They  have 
poser  to  arrest  without  warrant  any  person  committing  a  violation  of  tho 
lao  within  their  presence  and  to  osecuto  other  warranto  properly  Issued, 
and  to  exercise  all  othor  powers  of  the  peace  officers  of  tho  State.  An 
appropriation  of  $SC0,000,  was  aula  for  the  activities  of  tho  3tate  po¬ 
lice.  A  volunteer  State  constabulary  of  over  &C0  non  has  boss  estab¬ 
lished  in  nhode  Island  In  1917.  These  constables  have  all  tho  powers  of 
ordinary  peace  officers  except  the  power  to  servo  process.  In  Ulchlgan 
there  is  a  troop  cone la tins  of  230  picked  oeo  which  supplements  tho 
Uichlcaa  State  troops,  a  Hone  Guard  body  who  tore  constantly  on  duty.  This 
organisation  is  divided  into  five  troops  of  three  officers  and  fifty  men 
each,  throe  troops  are  mounted  and  the  remaining  two  are  equipped  with 
amor  cars,  notorcyclsa  end  trucks.  This  pomansnt  farco  has  already  * 
justified  Its  existence  In  putting  down  a  riot  la  the  alnlng  district. 

Other  units  are  encaged  in  guardlnc  transportation  sad  protection  of 
munitions.  In  Pennsylvania  by  Act  Ho.  247  of  the  Lowe  of  1917,  apart 
from  tho  regular  Jtatw  constabulary,  the  Governor  Is  authorised  to  ap¬ 
point  and  co got S* Ion  volunteer  polico  officers,  xhey  hove  all  powers 
of  police  officers,  are  specially  organised  and  disciplined  to  suppress 
riots,  proserve  the  peace  and  guard  all  industries  and  public  buildings  ■ 
of  the  State.  In  California  a  3Utute  (Chapter  609,  Loos  of  California, 

1917)  provide*  for  throe  coaponieo  of  tsonty-fivo  to  one  hundred  coon  each 
at  the  Governor**  discretion;  oonbers  to  be  botveen  thirty  end  fifty 
years  of  age.  It  is  aade  tho  duty  of  these  troops  to  perform  all  con-, 
stabulary  duties  or  other  functions  as  the  Governor  shall  direct,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  used  In  connection  with  lndaetrlal  disputes.  Ike 
officers  of  this  body  are  eotssissioned  by  tho  Oovomor  and  are  liber¬ 
ally  paid,  receiving  so  ouch  per  annum  froa  £1600.  for  a  captain  down 
to  31030.  far  a  private.  An  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  is 
node  for  this  purpose. 
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In  Edition  to  uuch  a  Gtute  constabulary,  1*  &n/»  which  trill 
necessarily  )o  a  cooperatively  omull  :;ody  of  aen,  ther^  is  noodud  to  neot  thw 
situation  caused  j y  zha  withdrawal  of  tho  Rational  uuard  ohich  was  foraorly 
available  for  strike  dut 7,  4  Hops  Cuurd,  'which  will  have  sufficient  troinir* 
end  discipline  to  handle  instances  of  Uoaostic  violence  and  70 1  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  volunteer  organisation*  Juch  llcee  ‘Guards  have  been  formed 
in  oany  states.  They  have  the  power,  when  created  by  statute.  Is  practical* 
ly  all  cases  of  constables  or  polieeoen  except  the  power  of  executing  civil 
proeeas*  In  Louisiana  the  Qovornor  is  ou powered  by  Statute  under  Act  8  of 
the  Special  Cession  of  July  1917,  to  raise  end  aaintoin  a  body  to  be  known 
as  the  Haas  Guard  of  Louisiana.  This  organisation  as  in  tho  case  of  practical¬ 
ly  all  Kune  Guard  organisations  Is  not  subject  to  service  outside  the  3toto, 
and  is  not  as  an  organisation,  subject  to  draft  by  the  /edoral  Govcnxaent. 

The  Governor  is  eoooandor  in  chief;  prescribes  conditions  of  enlistaent  and  the 
composition  of  units;  appoints  officers;  aay  dismiss  then  after  hearings; 
provides  for  appointment  and  reduction  of  non-cooniasioned  officers  and 
fixes  the  pay  and  aaXos  other  regulations  for  the  forces  of  vhleh  It  is 
cooposed.  These  Home  Guards  have  the  powers  of  sheriffs,  constables  and 
policsaeD  when  called  out  at  the  request  of  parochial  or  municipal  authorities, 
except  of  course,  the  service  of  civil  process. 

In  Maine ,  a  Haas  Guard  organisation  has  bean  provided  far  by 
Chapter  278  of  the  Lews  of  Maine,  1917.  This  is  a  voluntary  organisation 
filled  by  enlistnont.  The  members  are  to  be  over  35  years  of  age  and  they 
have,  os  la  the  case  of  Louisiana,  tho  power  of  constables  except  the 
service  of  civil  process.  *  A  Hooe  Guard  very  similar  to  the  Louisiana  one 
haa  recently  been  established  by  Statute  In  Mississippi,  Chapter  427,  Lavs 
of  Mississippi  of  1917.  The  provisions  as  to  organisation  and  calling  in¬ 
to  service  ora  practically  identical.  The  guards  have  the  power  of  peace 
officers  when  called  out  by  oounty  or  municipal  authorities.  The  pay  of 
the  Hooe  Guard  In  both  States  is  not  perslttod  to  oxceed  the  pay  of  the 
State  ailltin  when  called  into  active  service.  Toxaa  has  providod  for  a 
Hooe  Guard  of  a  different  type,  see  3,  3.  Uo.  8,  Third  called  Session, 

1917.  Its  orsoaixatlon  is  crested  on  a  county  basis  with  the  consent, 
end  under  the  direction  of  the  county  court,  or  any  county,  being  cooposed 
Of  dtlxcns  of  such  county  over  21  years  of  age.  The  Haao  Guard  thus 
foroed  is  eubjoet  to  the  orders  of  ths  sheriff  of  tho  county,  and  aay  be 
called  upon  by  hia  for  active  duty.  Cn  such  occasion  they  nay  carry 
weapons.  Drills  are  provided  for  and  a  military  organisation*  It  Is 
provided  that  the  aaintensnee  of  ouch  Hose  Guard  shall  be  without  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  3 tats,  but  that  counties,  cities  and  towns  aay  nako  ap»  j 

propriatlons  therefor.  /  ‘ 

Hops  Guards  of  the  ailitery  typo  have  been  created  in  natty 
3tat#s.  They  are  in  a  sene#  a  substitute  militia  taking  the  place  of  the 
Rational  Guard  which  has  been  drafted  into  the  Pedorul  service.  Many  ideas, 
however,  <esy  be  gained  frocs  the  organisation  Of  tho  llano  Guards  in  thoss 
2  tates.  They  are  to  be  found  in  «onncstieut>  Scorn  la,  Ulinois,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  flew  Hcapah4eo> .  and  Pennsylvania.  • 
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.jioibor  type  of  lloao  uuard  conaluta  of  paoce  officers  appoint- 
'»/  M 10  Governor  ir  sheriff  far  ).»cial  Luty.  In  Ijva  yj  chapters 
Gbl  .uhI  295  of  thw  ,\awa  of  1917,  the  Covomar  1j  empowered  to  appoint 
pouce  officers  with  the  saao  joworj  as  county  sheriffs,  ?ho  ".ay  nake  ar¬ 
rest  with  oa  without  prieoie,  In  Uaine,  special  deputy  sheriffs  axe  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  Chapter  274  of  the  Lews  of  1917,  Xa  Massachusetts,  Chapter 
43  of  tbs  General  .Vets  of  1917,  authorises  tho  J07ernar  to  appoint  sot 
over  300  specie!  officers  in  the  district  police  force  for  a  period  of 
two  aonrtbs  at  a  tins*  They  ere  peld  C3.50  per  day,  traveling  expenses, 
and  have  the  seao  pavers  es  ordinary  district  pollee,  In  Minnesota, 

Chapter  405,  Lees  of  Minnesota,  1917,  the  sheriff  of  any  clt7  of  over 
throe  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  has  power  to  appoint  any  iwobsr  of 
deputy  sheriffs  to  protect  life  and  property*  They  ere  to  act  without 
cscapensatlon,  Chapter  9  of  the  La  wo  of  jest  Virginia,  1917  elves  powers 
to  sheriffs  to  appoint  froa  10  to  100  deputies  in  each  county  for  the 
period  of  the  war* 

la  addition  to  dtato  constabularies,  IIoos  Guards  sod  special 
constables,  a  few  States,  notably  Hew  York,  Chapter  525  of  the  laws  of 
1917,  have  wstablishod  a  Gtato  secret  oorvice  under  the  direction  of  the 
attorney  general  of  the  Gtate. 

In  States  where  tho  legislature  is  not  in  session,  the  3taie  • 
constabulary  sal  Hone  Guard  sight  be  established  for  the  current  year 
out  of  funds  already  appropriated,  subject  to  continuance  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  its  session  of  the  succeeding  year,  Gvtn  apart  Iron  such  power 
already  granted  by  tho  Legislature  to  the  Governor  end  the  State  Council 
Of  Defense,  a  Hone  Guard  night  be  forood  by  the  Governor  and  State  Council 
of  Defense  in  the  absence  of  direct  legislative  authority  os  has  been  done 
in  several  3tates,  In  those  States  volunteer  organisations  have  been 
forned,  the  volunteer*  taking  the  oath  to  Obey  the  Governor  and  tbs  officers 
ho  appoints,  Tho  guards  in  those  ceoos  oust  servo  without  pay  and  are  frequent¬ 
ly  coopelled  to  provide  thoir  awn  uniforas.  Aras  of  course  nay  bo  ouppllod 
by  popular  subscription  or  froa  prlvato  sources. 

This  oothod  of  volunteer  organisation  has  been  pursued  la  Arizona, 

Tho  re  a  captain  was  chosen  by  tho  local  Council  of  Defense  and  deputized  by 
the  sheriff,  lien  wore  divided  into  squads  und  a  signal  of  zlam  was  arrang¬ 
ed  for  reporting  to  the  squad  leader.  In  Michigan  on  escollent  organization 
has  been  foreed  on  a  volunteer  basis.  It  hag  boon  spoken  of  above.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  noarly  10,000  awn,  divided  Into  about  125  companies,  Ih  addition 
to  the  general  body  of  Dtato  troops  thore  is  a  pdraanent  force  of  2C0  picked 
aen,  divided  into  5  troops  that  buo  boon  foruod,  In  Missouri,  the  Governor, 
by  procloaatioa  aekod  the  State  Council  to  organize  a  Homo  Guard,  The  State 
Council  in  turn  directed  tho  county  councils  to  porfom  the  work.  They  aocurod 
the  onrollaent  of  conponies  and  rosiaunts,  and  olectod  temporary  officers  to 
control  tho  teopormry  organisations,  and  report  then  to  the  Governor  and 
Adjutant  General  to  be  cocoissianod  vhon  officially  anrollod.  In  thin  way 
a  body  of  »t  loaat  10,000  a m  was  rnlzod  mx!  a  large  fund  famed  for  tho 
support  of  the  aovaunt. 


T!da  aetbod  o f  volunteer  jr :  animation  la,  iwvvvvr,  naturally 
;>)i  30  o/fi cient  as  ajni  scion ti fie  or 'ortixatiJOS  viih  Gtote 

-upport  :knd  under  authority  delegated  by  toe  Jtoie  Leeialciuro,  Mod 
c.3  has  jo  on  told  previously  la  this  ropurt,  there  aeons  no  reason  why  to 
30HtoBto*w,  a  State  constabulary  and  a  liooo  Guard  could  not  do  organised 
on  tb 0  aort  aystonatla  and  pernanent  basis.  TP  ^eaorolisa  us  to  organl- 
nation,  it  tippoaro  to  to  east  advantageous  to  nuke  the  Governor  the  band 
of  the  force  and  to  authorise  hla,  with  the  approval  of  tha  adjutant 
General,  to  aa Mm  regulation a  of  various  aorta  for  tbo  organisation  and 
tralnlog  of  tbo  Hooa  Guards-  The  Stain  Council  of  Defense  nay  bo  uaad 
»«y  effectively  for  organisation  purposes.  The  pay  of  tbo  BPm  Guard* 
is  vary  snail-  They  aro  tonal  ly  callod  forth  only  la  eaarganoy  and  upon 
that  occasion  hava  tha  povcr  of  sheriffs,  constables  and  pollca  of f leans, 
except  tha  aarvloa  of  civil  process.  They  should  to  so  tolled  out  only 
as  authorisation  Iron  tha  Governor  or  earxaln  designated  aunlcipal  or 
county  authorities.  In  oa ay  States  they  aro  o  era  nixed  on  a  allltary 
basic;  are  given  ailitory  drill,  and  arc  araed  and  uniforned.  The  uni- 
fora  should  to  clearly  distinguishable  froo  that  of  tha  national  troops* 
Tha  ago  lialts  vary  aith  tha  Statec.  £3  soon  3  to  to*  it  has  bean  pro- 
vidad  that  asn  within  tha  draft  ages,  21  to  31,  shall  not  to  eligible 
for  *«rv lea  in  tha  Gone  Guard,  cod  further  exception  la  node  In  ton* 
dtatoa  of  those  who  are  except  fron  the  draft;  but  there  M«u  no  rea¬ 
son  why  sen  within  the  draft  ege  should  not  to  utaleslble  to  the  Sons 
Guard,  provided  that  their  withdrawal  would  not  interrupt  its  wort. 

The  ailitory  training  thus  obtained  by  then  soul d  to  beneficial  to 
them  when  called  Into  the  federal  service.  Zt  Is  properly  provided 
that  such  Uone  Guards  should  not  be  subject  to  service  outside  the 
3 tote,  or  subject  to  draft  os  a  body  into  the  fodaral  Service,  but 
that  service  In  the  none  Guard  should  not  except  individuals  fro a 
draft  by  the  federal  Qovemoent. 
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ffrutllas  by  Staten 


Cnw  lion,  .>rgaaia*tlon  xsA  Powers  Couuwiisasion  and  Appropriation 

Utat#  Constabularies 


Ulchigaa  X 

X  troop  of  £80  picked  men  con¬ 
stantly  on  duty,  divided  1a to 
five  troop*,  three  officers 
aad  fifty  mu  —oh,  three 
troop*  *70  Mnt«d  Md  U« 
rnaaialn#  too  are  equipped 
with  araor  ears,  motorcycles, 
ud  trucks. 


Sew  Tea*  • 

Created  fey  dot  of  April  11, 

1917,  Chapter  161,  La**  of 
1917,  M— dad  fey  superin- 
tondoot  appointed  by  Gover- 
oor.  Ordinary  power*  of 
polio*  officer*  of  tho  3 tat* 
but  shall  not  suppress  riot¬ 
ing  within  a  city  eaoept  oo 
order  of  tho  Governor  or  re- 
(post  of  tho  'Jmjor  of  too  oity. 

Pennsylvania  • 

This  State  constabulary  haa  been 
established  for  a  mxnbsr  of 
year*.  It  reeeab loo  th*  lew 
fork  constabulary. 


Chi*  troop  la  eupplenentary 
to  the  Uiehlgan  Bono  Guard 
Mileh  la  without  legisla¬ 
tive  establishment. 


Superintendent  $5,000,  Of 
the  four  troop*  tho  Cap¬ 
tain*  sach  rooaiv*  $l£O0,, 
the  Lieutenants  £1800., 
and  tho  Privates  £900. 
Appropriation  £500,000,  - 


hotel  A*  this  oonstsbulaxy  was 
ostabliahsd  a  maker  of 
yaars  before  1917  we  have 
no  reference  to  the  Stat¬ 
ute  establishing  it.  There 
is  an  artiole  in  one  of 
the  January  issues,  191S- 
of  the  "Saturday  Evening 
poet",  on  the  work  of  all 
these  State  oon* tabular ie*» 


3«  Hone  Guards  Proper 


Ariadna  * 


Bono  Guards  aad  rifle  oluba 
wore  early  organised  on  a 
looal  basis,  the  Captain 
being  chosen  by  the  local 


The  nose  Guard  is  on  a 
volunteer  basis  aad  is 
supported  by  private 
subscription. 


Council  of  Defense  and  depu¬ 
tised  by  the  sheriff.  Che  aen 
wars  divided  into  squads  and  a 
signal  of  slam  was  arranged  for 
reporting  to  the  squad  leader. 
Fiuiptsent  was  kept  at  home. 

The  Home  Guard  has  recently  been 
re-organlsed  by  tbs  Committee  on 
rubllo  Defense* 


Arkansas  Z 


Boas  Guard  la  tbs  natura  of  vigi¬ 
lance  oomslttees.  Siz^y  ooopi- 
also  bars  bsaa  formed,  part  being 
uniformed  and  amad  at  tbslr  ova 
expense* 


California  * 


Stats  Defease  Guard,  Cbaptsr  689, 
Lscos  of  1917,  baadsd  by  Gorsrnor 
and  Adjutant  Gsasral.  Ban  be- 
tvsaa  30  and  SO  years  of  ago 
era  eligible.  Tan  companies 
totalling  from  280  to  1000  men 
ara  autborisod.  Duties  of  con¬ 
stabulary  or  other  duties  as 
Gorsrnor  may  direct,  but  not  to 
be  used  la  industrial  disputes* 


Compensation,  Captains 
.$1600  •  Lieutenants 
31360.  Sergeants  |1220. 
Corporals  and  Privates 
31060.  Appropriation 
31,000,003. 


Colorado  z 


—  -5-  e«.V-  .CSr-* 


Ban#  Guards  on  eounty  basis. 

2139  reported  la  lorember  1917. 
4000  shortly  expected. 


Connect  lent 


Established  by  Aot  of  Uaroh  9, 

1917,  Chapters  32,  379  and  378, 
Beaded  by  Governor  and  a  Board 
of  three  asmbers  oelled  the 
Bnergeaoy  Board.  Members  of  the 
unorganised  militia  are  eligible. 
Constabulary  duties  and  anoh 
others  as  the  Governor  and  mili¬ 
tary  Bsergenoy  Board  shall  direct. 


Same  compensation  as  nation¬ 
al  Guard  when  on  aotlve 
duty.  Snob  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  for  the  Hose  Guard  as 
the  Governor  a ay  deem  neces¬ 
sary.  By  Chapter  378  ooun- 
ties  and  other  looal  units 
may  appropriate  money. 
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Georgia  * 


Hoae  (."Hard  or  3tate  ooaa tabu¬ 
la  ry  established  by  law  Ho. 

224  of  1917.  Beaded  by  Gower- 
nor  as  Coosasder  in  Chief  and 
organised  on  a  ailitary  bssU. 


Idaho  X 


Hoae  Guard.  Four  companies  of 
100  men  each,  reported  planned. 


The  general  appropriation  of 
the  unitary  Department  ia 
aval labia  upon  warrant 
drawn  by  the  Governor. 


Indiana  X 

hoae  Guard.  Fifteen  ooapaalea 
based  on  praviouf  legislative 
authority  of  Governor  to  oall 
oat  unorganised  militia 


Kansas  X 


Hoae  Guards.  Halo  oltlaens  over 
Id  years  of  age  eligible.  Organ- 
■  iced  on  military  basis.  Duties 
those  of  loaal  pesos  offiosra 
and  to  suppress  violence  and  In¬ 
surrection  at  request  of  Governor. 


Louisiana  •  » 

Established  by  dot  So.  ft  of  ths 
speolal  session  passed  July  2D, 
1917.  Headed  by  Governor,  to 
be  oalled  oat  at  request  of  pa¬ 
rochial  or  mtraioipal  authorities. 
Uen  up  to  GO  ysart  of  age  eligible. 
Powers  of  cons  tables  and  polio  emen 
when  on  active  duty. 


Compensation  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Governor,  but  not  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the 
Setional  Guard  when  on  en¬ 
tire  duty.  $£0,000.  ap¬ 
propriated!  $40,000.  for 
1917  and  $40,000.  for  1918. 
Also  part  of  national  Guard 
fund* 


I 


Home  Guard  established  by  Chapter 
279,  passed  April  7,  1917,  to 
serve  at  the  oall  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  when  required  for  the  public 
safety,  but  not  later  than  Uarch 
1,  1919.  Han  over  30  eligible, 
powers  of  constables,  polloe  offi¬ 
cers  and  watchman  axospt  servios 
of  oivll  process. 


Compensation  to  bs  tbs  same 
as  ths  Satloaal  Guard. 

..  : 
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dryland  “ 

iatabllobwd  by  Chapter  Z6  o t  tie 
Aot*  of  1917.  9  tat*  Guard, 

headed  by  Governor,  not  to  oa- 
oeed  1000  sen.  Organised  by 
volunteer  onlistaent  or  draft. 

Ulohlgaa  z 


homm  Guard  foraed  u<i«r  direction 
of  Seoretary  of  Jiehlgan  ?«r  Fro- 
paredneee  3o*rd.  2a  September 
1917  reported  to  oonalst  of  7,500 
aen  divided  Into  110  eoopanlee. 
Suppleaeated  by  peraaaeat  fore# 
of  Ulohlgna  3  to  to  troops  described 
a bo to. 

Ulaaeeota  Z 

Sane  (board.  Forty  coapaniee  organised 
In  22  oountiee  roportod.  Subject  to 
Public  Safety  Com  las  ion  by  whose  or¬ 
der  they  aero  o renal sod. 


Coaptmaatlon  aot  grantor  than 
the  rational  Guard  vban  la 
sotive  sorvioe,  to  bo  paid 
oct  of  regular  appropriation 
for  allltla. 


7beoo  Sane  Guard  a  aro  aspald 
tat  they  aro  alloood  travel¬ 
ling  expenses,  except  whore 
they  are  la  oorrioe  aore  than 
fire  days. 


Ho  to*  The  whole  organisation  dopoada 
on  tho  broad  pooara  and  large 
fund  giro a  tho  Fubllo  3hf#ty 
Coaal  salon  by  tho  Statato 
oroatlag  It. 


tflaalealppl 

Chapter  42  of  the  laws  of  1917;  heads!  Setae  compensation  as  National 

by  Governor;  men  between  the  ogee  Coord, 

of  10  and  60  allglbla*  Powers  of 
sheriffs,  ooastables  aad  pelloeasa 
except  power  to  serve  civil  process. 

To  be  ased  to  suppress  tumult,  la- 
starr notion  aad  riot. 


Missouri  z 


Boss  caard  organised  by  State  Council  Supported  by  private  subeorlp- 

of  Defense  through  County  Ccranolla  tl0Bl  $100,000.  raised, 

of  Cefense  when  requested  by  p  roc  lu¬ 
nation  of  Covsraor.  125  towns  aad 
oltlea  reported  or^aisod.  Including 
10,000  aoa. 


So  brae  ka  % 

Bono  Guard  organised  la  oltlea. 


Supported  by  popular  tub- 
ocrlptlon. 


J 


/ 


Be w  Bsapahlre 

Established  April  11,  1917  by 
Chapter  144  of  the  Laws  of 
1917.  Headed  by  Governor  and 
Bnsrgenoy  Board  aoaposed  of 
three  members  for  constabulary 
duty  within  the  State.  Anyone 
in  the  unorganised  militia  Is 
eligible. 


Compensation  not  greater  than 
that  of  the  national  Cuard 
when  on  native  duty.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  such  stmt  a*  the 
Governor  and  Dnergeacy  Board, 
•hall  dees  neoeesary. 

note;  Chapter  166  of  Lews  of  1917 
defines  the  power*  of  Boae 
Guards  doing  guard  duty. 


lew  Jersey  X 

Organised  on  volunteer  basis; 
divided  into  uniformed  ala sa 
and  olvlllan  class,  the  latter 
having  only  badges  and  perform¬ 
ing  local  guard  duty,  heaber- 
ehlp  not  to  exceed  5  per  oent 
of  the  population. 

Sew  ttexioo  X 

Volunteer  organization  of  axzto- 
noblle  owners  for  guard  duty. 
There  Is  sans  talk  of  reorgan¬ 
ising  the  Boos  Guard  in  this 
State. 

lorth  Carolina  X 

Boae  Guard.  Companies  forming 
oospoeed  of  from  25  to  SO  picked 
aen  each. 


CTrliihn—  X 

Boas  Gnards  established  by  State 
Conns  11  in  oonjnnotlon  with  Ad¬ 
jutant  General. 

Rhode  Island  • 

Boae  Guard  or  volunteer  State  oon-  Compensation  to  be  fixed  by  Governor 
*  tabu  lory  established  by  Chapter  and  $150,000  appropriated. 

1469  of  the  lava  of  1917,  baaed 
on  Authority  given  the  Governor 
to  be  ooapoaed  of  able-bodied 
oltlzens  to  a  number  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  Governor.  Powers  of 
constables  except  tervio*  of  proooss. 


i 


I  ' 

South  £ako  ta  a 

State  Connell  organized  27  compa¬ 
nies  of  from  70  to  ISO  men  oaoh. 
Oath  to  support  go rarnor  taken. 
Officers  eoaalssloned  by  Governor. 


Texas  * 


Established  Ootober  15,  1917  by  Chap-  Counties  and  towns  author- 

tor  LO  of  the  third  Called  Sees  ion.  ized  to  appropriate  money. 

Hots#  Guard  to  be  oooposed  of  oltl- 
aene  of  ooaaty  over  21  years  of  age, 
to  be  organised  under  dlreotlon  of 
county  oourt,  subject  to  oall  by 
sheriff  of  county  to  preserve  order. 


Virginia  X 

Xa«  Guards  organised  on  volunteer 
basis  la  20  out  of  100  counties. 

Vise aus in  X 

Thirty- six  companies  of  Hone  Guards 
formed  under  orde£  of  the  Governor. 
Recruited  by  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  State. 


C.  Uilltary  Uone  Guards 


Illinois  • 

Established  June  25,  1917,  Chapter 
78 2,  laws  of  1917.  Reserve  Ullltla 
to  be  established  by  Governor  and 
Adjutant  General  for  the  War  Emer¬ 
gency  When  the  national  Guard  was 
federalized.  To  execute  State  laws, 
prevent  violation  o§  threaten, 
violation  thereof,  and  suppress  in- 
surreotlon  and  riots.  To  he  re- 
o  ml  ted  from  unorganized  militia. 


lisssao  ha  setts  • 

Established  by  Chapter  148  of  the 
General  iota  of  1917.  Governor 
Commander  in  Chief.  Men  over  35 
yeere  of  age  or  below  35  if  married 
and  with  dependent* ,  or  physically 
disqualified  for  Federal  servio* 
eligible,  powers  of  oosstables, 
police  officers  sad  watchmen,  ex¬ 
cept  servlos  of  civil  process. 


Compel) oat  1  on  of  §1.00  s  day 
for  privates  when  in 
actual  servio*.  Compen¬ 
sation  of  officers  ana 
as  in  the  national  Guard. 
So  appropriation,  but 
cost  of  transportation 
and  maintenance  when  la 
active  servio*  to  be  paid 
by  State  upon  osll  from 
Governor. 


Condensation  same  ae  hatlonal 
Guard,  §200,000.  direotly 
appropriated  from  the  general 
appropriation  of  §2,000,000. 
Also  by  Chapter  331  of  the 
General  Acts  of  1917,  §250,000 
is  appropriated  for  the  State 
Guards  when  on  active  duty. 


*  .. 

'  %  *  * 


Reserve  Battalion  for  each  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Guard 
oallad  inte  Pederal  servloe. 
11,000  men  reported  in  the 
New  York 'Guard,  lies  between 
the  <ages  of  Id  and  64  are 
eligible.  Classified  into 
Class  A  those  between  18  and 
45,  and  Class  B  those  between 
45  and  64  and  between  16  and 
18. 


Pennsylvania  * 

Established  June  22,  1917,  P.L. 
628 (  Reserve  Militia,  headed 
by  Governor.  Established  to 
take  plaoe  of  allltla  drafted 
into  Federal  service,  for  war 
emergency  only,  to  b*  not  more 
than  3  regiments  of  Infantry, 
and  a  Squadron  of  Cavalxy,  for 
military  duty  In  eaaw  of  riot, 
mob  violence  and  townlt. 


Compensation  the  ease  as  the 
corresponding  guard  in  the 
regular  Any. 


Washington  X 

Reserve  Militia  Reglaant. 

J>.  Volunteer  Constables  and  Special  polios 


Iowa  • 

Established  by  Chapters  231  and 
295  of  Laws  of  1917.  persons 
oho  sen  by  Governor  or  Attorney 
General  empowered  to  make  ar¬ 
rests  with  or  without  proa  ess,  . 
with  the  power  of  sheriffs  of 
the  various  ootntiss  and  to  aot 
as  speolal  peace  officers. 

'Jain*  * 

Established  by  Chapter  284,  April 
7,  1917.  To  have  the  power  of 
speolal  oonstables,  polios  offi- 
oers  and  watcxsaen,  except  service 
of  oivil  process, 

iialna  * 


Chapter  274,  April  7,  1917  provides 
that  speolal  deputy  sheriffs  -say 


Compensation  to  be  fixed  by 
Attorney  General  and  Gover¬ 
nor;  $75,000.  appropriated 


To  receive  eaae  pay  as  8tate 
militia. 


Compensation  not  to  exceed 
$3.50  a  day. 


'  _  '  (  (  ( 

appointed  by  iherlffs  from 
among  main  oitlaeni  aore  than 
IB  years  of  ago,  to  hart  all 
the  power  of  d?puty  sheriffs  ex¬ 
cept  service  of  olTil  prooesa. 

yianwaota  * 

Chapter  405,  April  18,  1917  pro- 
Vidas  that  sheriffs  of  ooun- 
tieo  with  inhabitants  over 
500,000  la  nab»r  appoint 
deputy  sheriffs. 

Horth  Sakata  x 

Special  polio emeu,  deputy  sheriffs, 
and  deputy  United  States  marshal 
oraated  through  the  sheriffs  by 
the  State  Council  of  Defense  to 
sat  as  Hoae  Guards. 

Dew  York  • 

(Chapter  651  of  Laws  of  1917.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  special  polios 
In  Sew  York  olty  for  the  period 
of  the  war.  Citlsens  are  to  be 
appointed  to  hare  power  of  peaoe 
off  leers,  hot  not  to  be  members 
of  polios  force. 

Pennsylvania  * 

July  18,  1917,  P.L.  1062,  Governor 
authorised  to  commission  volun¬ 
teer  polloe  officers.  Powers  of 
police  officers  to  arrest  with 
or  without  civ  il  prooess  one  com¬ 
mitting  a  violation  of  the  lav 
within  their  view,  to  suppress 
rlotp  and  preserve  the  peaoe 
and  guard  industries  and  pabllo 
buildings. 

Vest  Virginia  • 

Chapter  9,  Second  Extra  Session, 

1917,  Hay  26,  provides  for  from 
10  to  100  deputy  sheriffs  in  eaoh 
county  with  the  power  of  constables. 

Should  be  appointed  by  sheriffs. 


Compensation  $3.00  a  day 
while  on  active  duty 
to  be  paid  out  of  State 
Defense  war  funds. 


Ho  compensation  unless 
appropriated  by  aider- 
men. 


Compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  sheriff  at  request 
of  County  Board. 


£•  deoret  derv ioe 


low*  * 


Chapters  251  and  295  provide 
Tor  organisation  o f  State 
Secret  Serrioe  by  Attorney 
General  with  approval  of 
Governor. 


,75,000.  la  appropriated 
for  this  and  other  pur« 

poeee. 


Hew  Tor*  •  • 


Chapter  895  of  Lore  of  1917, 

Attorney  General  to  ornate  * 

a  Secret  Serrioe  with  the 
approval  of  tbe  Governor* 


Hotel  Xhle  report  Is  complete  so  far  as 
information  has  been  furnished  by 
State  Councils  of  Defense* 


*  —  Based  on  Statute 
Z  —  Organised  on  Volunteer  Basie 


Appendix  13 

THE  MODEL  STATE  GUARD  ACT 

Section  1.  Authority  and  Name.  Whenever  any  part  of  the  National 
Guard  of  this  State  Is  in  active  Federal  service,  the  Governor  is  hereby 
authorized  to  organize  and  maintain  within  this  State  during  such  period, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  may 
prescribe  for  discipline  in  training,  such  military  forces  as  the  Governor 
may  deem  necessary  to  defend  this  State.  Such  forces  shall  be  composed  of 
officers  commissioned  or  assigned,  and  such  able-bodied  male  citizens  of 
the  State  as  shall  volunteer  for  service  therein,  supplemented,  if  necessary, 

by  men  of  the  _  militia  enrolled  by  draft  or  other  wise  as  provided  by 

law.  Such  forces  shall  be  additional  to  and  distinct  from  the  National 

Guard  and  shall  be  known  as  the  _  State  Guard.  Such  forces  shall  be 

uniformed. 

Sec.  2.  ,  jdnization;  Rules  and  Regulations.  The  Governor  is  hereby 

authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  governing  the  enlistment,  organization,  administration, 
equipment,  maintenance,  training  and  discipline  of  such  forces:  Provided, 
such  rules  and  regulations,  insofar  as  he  deems  practicable  and  desirable, 
shall  conform  to  existing  law  governing  and  pertaining  to  the  National 
Guard  and  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  thereunder  and  shall  pro¬ 
hibit  the  acceptance  of  gifts,  donations,  gratuities  or  anything  of  value 
by  such  forces  or  by  any  member  of  such  forces  from  any  individual,  firm,'  - 
association,  or  corporation  by  reason  of  such  membership. 

Note.  —  Section  3  is  not  pl.ucd  in  the  text.  Except  for  the  heading, 
"Pay  and  Allowances"  this  sccti.vi  in  left  blank,  with  the  following  note: 
l Insert  here  proper  provisions  for  [/ay  a>id  allowance  of  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel.)"  Ao  the  policies  of  the  several  States  in  respect  to  payment 
and  allowances  arc  expected  to  dlff:r,  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  model  act 
to  supply  provioions. 

Sec.  4.  Requisitions;  Armories;  Other  Buildings.  For  the  use  of 
such  forces,  the  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  requisition  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  such  arms  and  equipment  as  may  be  in  possession  of  and 
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can  be  spared  by  the  War  Department;  and  to  make  available  to  such  forces 
the  facilities  of  State  armories  and  their  equipment  and  such  other  State 
premises  and  property  as  may  be  available. 

Sec.  5.  Use  Without  this  State.  Such  forces  shall  not  be  required 
to  serve  outside  the  boundaries  of  this  State  except: 

(a)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  another  State,  the  Governor 
of  this  State  may,  in  his  discretion,  order  any  portion  or  all  of  such 
forces  to  assist  the  military  or  police  forces  of  such  other  State  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  defending  such  other  State.  Such  forces  may  be 
recalled  by  the  Governor  at  his  discretion. 

(b)  Any  organization,  unit  or  detachment  of  such  forces,  upon  order 
of  the  officer  in  immediate  command  thereof,  may  continue  in  fresh  pursuit 
of  Insurrectionists,  saboteurs,  enemies  or  enemy  forces  beyond  the  borders 
of  this  State  into  another  State  until  they  are  apprehended  or  captured  by 
such  organization,  unit  or  detachment  or  until  the  military  or  police 
forces  of  the -other  State  or  the  forces  of  the  United  States  have  had  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  take  up  the  pursuit  or  to  apprehend  or  capture 
such  persons:  Provided,  such  other  State  shall  have  given  authority  by 
law  for  such  pursuit  by  such  forces  of  this  State.  Any  such  person  who 
shall  be  apprehended  or  captured  in  such  other  State  by  an  organization, 
unit  or  detachment  of  the  forces  of  this  State  shall  without  unnecessary 
delay  be  surrendered  to  the  military  or  police  forces  of  the  State  .In 
which  he  Is  taken  or  to  the  United  States,  but  such  surrender  shall  not 
constitute  a  waiver  by  this  State  of  its  right  to  extradite  or  prosecute 
such  person  for  any  crime  committed  in  this  State. 

Sec.  6.  Permission  to  Forces  of  Other  States.  Any  military  forces 
or  organization,  unit  or  detachment  thereof,  of  another  State  who  are  In 
fresh  pursuit  of  insurrectionists,  saboteurs,  enemies  or  enemy  forces  may 
continue  such  pursuit  into  this  State  until  the  military  or  police  forces 
of  this  State  or  the  forces  of  the  United  States  have  had  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  take  up  the  pursuit  or  to  apprehend  or  capture  such  persons 
and  are  hereby  authorized  to  arrest  or  capture  such  persons  within  this 
State  while  in  fresh  pursuit.  Any  such  person  who  shall  be  captured  or 
arrested  by  the  military  forces  of  such  other  State  while  In  this  State 
shall  without  unneccessary  delay  be  surrendered  to  the  military  or  police 
forces  of  this  State  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  This  section 
shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  make  unlawful  any  arrest  in  this  State 
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which  would  otherwise  be  lawful,  and  nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  repeal  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Act  of 
the  Fresh  Pursuit  of  Criminals. 

Sec.  7.  Federal  Service.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  such  forces,  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  called,  ordered 
or  in  any  manner  drafted,  as  such  into  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  but  no  person  shall  by  reason  of  his  enlistment  or  com¬ 
mission  In  any  such  forces  be  exempted  from  military  service  under  any 
law  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  Civil  Groups.  No  civil  organization,  society,  club,  post, 
order,  fraternity,  association,  brotherhood,  body,  union,  league,  or 
other  combination  of  persons  or  civil  group  shall  be  enlisted  in  such 
forces  as  an  organization  or  unit. 

Sec.  9.  Disqualifications.  No  person  shall  be  commissioned  or 
enlisted  in  such  forces  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
who  has  been  expelled  or  dishonorably  discharged  from  any  military  or 
naval  organization  of  this  State,  or  of  another  State,  ar  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  10.  Oath  of  Officers.  The  oath  to  be  taken  by  officers 
commissioned  In  such  forces  shall  be  substantially  In  the  form  prescribed 

for  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  substituting  the  words  " _  State 

Guard"  where  necessary. 

Sec.  11.  Enlisted  Men.  No  person  shall  be  enlisted  for  more  than 
one  year,  but  such  enlistment  may  be  renewed.  The  oath  to  be  taken  upon 
enlistment  In  such  forces  shall  be  substantially  in  the  form  prescribed 

for  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard,  substituting  the  words  " _ 

State  Guard"  were  necessary. 

Sec.  12.  Articles  of  War;  Freedom  from  Arrest;  Jury  Duty. 

(a)  Whenever  such  forces  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  ordered  out  for 
active  service  the  Articles  of  War  of  the  United  States  applicable  to 
members  of  the  National  Guard  of  this  State  In  relation  to  courts-martial, 
their  Jurisdiction  and  the  limits  of  punishment  and  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  thereunder  shall  be  In  full  force  and  effect  with 
respect  to  the  _ State  Guard. 
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(b)  No  officer  or  enlisted  man  of  such  forces  shall  be  arrested 
on  any  warrant,  except  for  treason  or  felony,  while  going  to,  remaining 
at,  or  returning  from  a  place  *w?ere  he  is  ordered  to  attend  for  military 
duty.  Every  officer  and  enlisted  man  of  such  forces  shall,  during  his 
service  therein,  be  exempt  from  service  upon  any  posse  comltatus  and 
from  jury  duty. 

Sec.  13.  Severability.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances  Is  held  Invalid, 
such  Invalidity  shall  not  affect  other  provisions  or  application,  and 
to  this  end  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  declared  to  be  severable. 

Sec.  14.  Repeal.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  Short  Title.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  State  Guard 

Act. 

Sec.  16.  Time  of  Taking  Effect.  This  act  shall  take  effect  _ 
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Appendix  C 

NATIONAL  GUARD  INTERNAL  SECURITY  FORCE* 
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References:  a. 

b. 

c. 


d. 


Report,  War  Department  Civil  Defense  Board,  Feb  1948 
Report,  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Planning,  (Russell  J, 
Hopley,  Director,  October  1,  1948). 

Preliminary  Study  on  Use  of  State  Troops  In  Internal 
Security  by  National  Guard  Bureau  Committee  In 
Conjunction  with  Office  of  Provost  Marshal  General 
(January  7,  1949). 

Comments  by  States  on  Plan  for  Internal  Security  Units. 


I .  The  Problem 

To  determine  the  organization,  develop  a  T/O&E,  and  precrlbe  personnel 
qualification  standards,  training  requirements,  and  funds  required  to 
establish  a  National  Guard  Internal  Security  Force  within  the  several  States 
that  will  be  capable  of  expanding,  in  time  of  a  national  emergency  upon 
call  of  the  Governors,  and  be  prepared  to  assume  the  State  mission  of  the 
National  Guard. 


II.  Discussion 

A.  General.  From  a  study  of  the  problem.  It  Is  Indicated  that  a 
Force  capable  of  assuming  the  mission  of  Internal  Security  upon  mobilization 
of  the  National  Guard  can  be  accomplished  by  several  types  of  organizations. 

1.  A  State  Force,  organized,  equipped,  trained,  housed  and 
financed  by  each  State. 

a.  The  following  disadvantages  to  a  State  Force  exist: 

(1)  Most  States  will  require  legislation  to  create  this 

Internal  Security  Force.  Since  most  State  legislatures 
are  now  in  session,  or  have  completed  their  biennial 
session,  this  procedure  would  require  two  to  three 
years  to  accomplish. 


*  Submitted  to  Department  of  the  Army  by  NGB,  25  May  1949,  (File  324  -  State 
Guard,  General  (1949),  Box  1070,  Record  Group  319,  WNRC.) 
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(2)  The  tost  of  maintaining  such  a  State  force  as  a 
separate  entity  would  be  prohibitive. 

(3)  The  States  would  be  unable  to  procure  the  equipment 
and  supplies  required  since  the  Federal  Government 
now  has  priority  on  such  Items. 

(4)  In  order  to  provide  adequate  Internal  Security,  the 
Force  must  be  uniformly  organized,  equipped  and  trained 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  it  is  apparent  that  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  individual  States. 

2.  A  Force  formed  on  a  cadre  basis  in  time  of  peace  as  a  part  of 
the  National  Guard  system,  equipped  and  financed  by  the  Federal  Government; 
organized,  trained,  administered  and  housed  by  the  States  and  Territories 
under  laws  and  pol>cies  now  in  effect  for  the  National  Guard. 

a.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Insures  a  uniform  organization  among  all  the  States, 
with  like  equipment  and  equal  standards  of  training. 

(2)  Distributes  the  ccst,  administration,  procurement  of 
personnel  and  housing  between  the  State  and  Federal 
Government. 

(3)  Can  be  implemented  under  existing  laws  and  policies 
now  In  effect  for  the  National  Guard. 

(4)  Uses  facilities,  and  in  peacetime  uses  equipment  and 
Instructors  now  being  used  by  the  National  Guard. 

B.  Consideration  was  given  to  the  need  for  engineer  and  medical 
battalions  required  in  an  emergency.  The  present  concept  of  civil  defense 
security  envisions  that  these  duties  will  be  performed  by  the  civilian 
defense  organizations  •-  and  therefore  are  not  Included  in  this  plan.  A 
small  bomb  disposal  and  chemical  decontamination  squad  is  Included  to  be 
used  to  expedite  any  mission  of  the  Internal  Security  Force. 

III.  Conclusions 

A.  General.  It  Is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Committee  tnat  the 
National  Guard  Internal  Security  Force  should  be  established  along  the  lines 
outlined  In  the  following  paragraphs: 


( 
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1.  The  State  adjutants  general  and  their  staffs  should  be  the 
command  echelon  for  the  Internal  Security  Force  within  the  respective  States, 
and  will  be  responsible  for  the  organization,  planning,  training  and 
administration  of  the  Internal  Security  Force. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  simplicity,  econoiny,  administration  and 
tactical  mobility,  the  Battalion  should  be  the  basic  unit. 

3.  That  the  name  finally  selected  for  this  Internal  Security 
Force  not  Infringe  upon  that  of  any  established  defense  force  such  as  the 
Military  Police,  or  be  called  a  Home  Guard,  but  that  such  designation  as 
"Internal  Security  Battalion"  or  "Internal  Security  Police"  be  used. 

It  Is  felt  by  this  Committee  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization 
will  be  influenced  cons iderably  by  the  designation  given  these  units.  In 
keeping  with  the  thought  of  individuality  in  organization  and  designation 
of  this  Force,  a  standard  insignia  and  touber  “patch"  of  distinctive  design 
should  be  prepared. 

4.  This  Internal  Security  Force  is  part  of  the  National  Guard 
system,  administered  thru  the  several  adjutant  general,  however,  to  function 
as  planned,  and  due  to  its  special  Security  mission,  it  should  be  organized 
Independently  of  existing  or  planned  National  Guard  units. 

B.  Specific. 

1.  Training: 

a.  A  training  program  should  be  developed  by  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  that  will  prepare  the  units  and  individuals  of  the  Internal 
Security  Force  to  function  as  contemplated. 

b.  These  units  should  be  attached  to  National  Guard  units 
for  general  and/or  specialized  training  as  is  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  Its  mission. 

c.  Armory  drill  periods  and  summer  field  training  to  be 
In  accordance  with  training  directives  to  be  published  by  the  National  Guard 
Bureau. 

2.  Organization. 

a.  General .  Upon  acceptance  of  this  plan  by  the 
respective  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Colunfcla,  the  following 
factors  will  have  to  be  given  consideration: 
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(1)  Regulations  required  to  permit  Federal  recognition 
being  given  to  Internal  Security  Forces  composed  of 
limited  service  personnel. 

(2)  The  necessity  of  formulating  a  publicity  and 
Information  program  to  make  acceptable  to  the  local 
communities,  an  Internal  Security  Force. 

(3)  That  a  plan  for  expansion  of  the  Internal  Security 
Forces  in  case  of  emergency  should  be  developed  by 
the  adjutants  general  of  the  several  States. 

(4)  The  problem  of  the  Internal  Security  Force  accepting 
Armory  jurisdiction  upon  induction  into  Federal 
service  of  the  National  Guard  and  of  releasing  such 
jurisdiction  upon  reorganization  of  the  National 
Guard  when  released  from  Federal  service. 

b.  Specific 

(1)  The  Battalion  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company 
should  be  organized  to  include  specialized  sections 
as  required. 

(2)  The  Battalion  should  not  exceed  five  (5)  companies. 

(3)  The  "Standard  Battalion"  should  be  organized  of  me 
(1)  Headquarters  Company  and  three  (3)  Internal 
Security  Companies. 

(4)  Due  to  local  characteristics  and  conditions,  the 
States  may  necessarily  vary  from  the  Standard 
Battalion  as  warranted. 

(5)  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  there  is  attached  hereto 
a  T/O&E  for  the  units  recommended.  (Not  Included.) 

(6)  It  Is  comtemplated  that  In  time  of  peace  the  cadres 
be  organized,  equipped,  trained,  and  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  a  basis  comparable  to  the 
National  Guard. 

(7)  In  event  of  a  national  emergency  or  in  event  a 
National  emergency  Is  imminent,  the  cadred  unit 
should  be  expanded  to  full  T/O&E  strength,  maintained, 
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trained  and  paid  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  National 
Guard.  However,  it  is  believed  that  when  this 
Force  is  employed  on  order  of  the  State  governors 
on  State  missions,  the  expense  involved  be  borne 
by  the  State  concerned. 

3.  Ordnance  and  Equipment 

a.  Oue  to  the  contemplated  immediate  use  of  this  Force.  It 
appears  mandatory  that  T/O&E  individual  and  organizational  equipment  other 
than  cadre  training  equipment  be  available  for  issue  at  accessible  centers 
located  at  depots  as  designated  by  the  several  governors. 

b.  Until  such  time  as  depots  can  be  located  and  materiel 
made  available  to  the  Internal  Security  Force,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
will  earmark  and  set  aside  sufficient  organization  and  Individual  equipment 
for  such  purpose. 

4.  Financial. 

a.  Funds  for  the  implementation  of  an  Internal  Security  Force 
should  be  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  disbursed  by  the 
National  Guard  Bureau. 

b.  (a)  The  cost  of  pay  for  a  single  drill  of  the  cadre  of  a 
standard  Battalion  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Gompany  and  a  single 
Internal  Security  Company,  considering  established  longevity,  is  given  below: 

(b)  Battalion  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company 


Internal  Security  Company 


Captain 

1  $8.82 

Sergeant  1st  Cl . 

1  4.95 

Sergeant 

1  4.22 

Corporal 

1  3.50 

RFC 

1  3.15 

TOTAL  PER  DRILL 

$24 .64 

(c)  Total  per  Battalion  Hq  &  Hq  Co  per  drill  $73.28 
Total  per  Internal  Security  Co  24.64 

I V .  Recommendati ons 

A.  That  the  States  be  asked  to  accept  the  responsibility  to  organize, 
implement  and  train  an  Internal  Security  Force,  thus  establishing  nationwide 
Internal  security,  and  that  this  Force  be  an  integral  part  of  the  National 
Guard  System,  and  further  that  the  administration  and  control  be  through 
the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

6.  That  the  Internal  Security  Force  be  organized  as  separate  Battalions 
of  the  "Standard  Type,"  as  exhibited  in  the  attached  T/O&E,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  adjutants  general  of  the  several  States. 

C.  That  the  National  Guard  Bureau  determine  from  the  States  and 
Territories  the  number  of  battalions  they  require  at  this  time  on  a  cadre 
basis  for  the  Internal  Security  Force,  and  when  the  State  requirements  have 
been  determined.  Regulations  be  drafted  providing  a  means  for  implementing 
the  Internal  Security  Force  as  an  integral  part  of  the  National  Guard  system. 

D.  That  the  National  Guard  Bureau  determine  from  the  Department  of 

the  Army  the  type  of  arms  and  other  equipment  which  can  be  made  available  for 
both  cadre  and  the  full  troop  basis,  and  that  this  equipment  be  Immediately 
earmarked  and  held  In  reserve  for  use  of  the  Internal  Security  Force. 

E.  That  a  budget  be  prepared  determining  the  Initial  cost  of  organizing 
and  maintaining  this  Force  during  the  first  year  of  operation,  and  that 
Congress  be  called  upon  to  appropriate  this  initial  cost.  Each  year  thereafter 
that  an  item  be  included  in  the  annual  National  Guard  Bureau  for  the 
Internal  Security  Force. 

F.  That  the  Internal  Security  cadres  should  devote  every  effort  to  the 
expeditious  organizing  and  recruiting  of  their  units,  and  that  these  units 
"stand"  muster  and  Inspection  annually,  for  which  pay  will  be  authorized. 
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G.  That  the  personnel  of  the  Internal  Security  Force  should  be 
authorized  to  attend  Service  Schools  on  the  same  basis  as  the  National 
Guard. 


This  conmittee  was  composed  of  National  Guard  officers  as  listed 
below: 


8r1g.  Gen.  Frank  B.  De  Lano 

Colonel  Harlan  0.  Bynell 

Colonel  Julius  A.  Stark 

It.  Col.  Russel  L.  Kagarise 


California 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  bulk  of  the  documents  used  for  this  report  are  In  the  files  of 
the  National  Guard  Bureau,  now  held  principally  In  Record  Groups  168  and 
319  at  the  National  Archives  and  the  Washington  National  Records  Center 
In  Sultland,  Maryland.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  of  the  Militia 
Bureau  for  1918-19  and  the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  for  1940-41, 
1941-42,  1946  (covering  the  years  1942-46),  1946-47,  1950-51,  1951-52, 
and  1952-53  are  In  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Library  of  Congress  also 
has  reports  of  some  state  adjutants  general. 

Annual,  biennial,  or  consolidated  reports  of  the  following  states 
we'e  consulted: 

World  War  I: 

Colorado,  1918. 

Delaware,  1917-18. 

•  Georgia,  1918. 

Idaho,  1917-18. 

Illinois,  1916-18. 

Kansas,  1917-18. 

Kentucky,  1922. 

Massachusetts',  1918. 

Mississippi,  1916-17. 

Missouri,  1917-20. 

Nebraska,  1917-18,  1919-20. 

New  Jersey,  1916-18. 

North  Carolina,  1917-18,  1919-20. 

Ohio,  1919. 

Oregon,  November  1,  1916  to  October  21,  1918. 

Rhode  Island,  1917,  1918. 

South  Carolina,  1918. 

South  Oakota,  1917-18. 

Tennessee,  1919. 

Texas,  1917-18. 
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Utah,  1917-18. 

Vermont,  1916-18.  June  to  June. 

Virginia,  1917,  1918. 

Washington,  1917-18. 

World  War  II: 

Connecticut,  1940,  1941,  1942-44,  1945. 

Florida,  1939-40,  1941-42,  1943-44. 

Hawaii,  1940-41. 

Louisiana,  1940-41,  1944-45. 

Maine,  1942,  1943,  1944,  1945,  1946,  1947,  1948. 
New  York.  1942,  1943,  1944.  1945,  1946. 

Ohio,  1942.  1943.  1944,  1945,  1946,  1947. 

Oregon,  1945-46. 

'  Rhode  Island,  1944,  1945.  1946. 

South  Carolina,  1945-46. 

South  Oakota,  1940-42,  1944-46,  1946-48. 
Tennessee,  1939-42,  1939-44. 

Utah.  1941-42. 
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